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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


ROUND THE WORLD 
WITH WORLD WEEK 


This week’s World Week, as always, 
brings you a variety of material from all 
parts of the globe. Here are highlights: 

Late news of the U. S. and the world 
—“Quick Look at the News,” page 5, 
and “World News in Review,” pages 6-8. 

World Affairs—“Latin America Looks 
Ahead,” pages 9-11, and “Storm Cen- 
ters—Trieste,” page 12. 

U. S. Affairs—cover and cover story 
(page 20) on U. S. Savings Bond “In- 
dependence Drive” opening May 15; 
unit on the U. S. farm problem—“How 
Much Help for the Farmer?” (pages 13- 
14), and “Should We Adopt the Bran- 
nan Plan?” (pages 15-16). 

Life-Adjustment features -- “How's 
Your Health?” page 18; “Ask Gay 
Head,” page 21; “My Favorite Summer 
Job” (winners of Career Club contest), 
page 22. 


Latin America Looks Ahead 


(p. 9) 
Digest of the Article 

Latin America stretches for 7,000 
miles from the Rio Grande to Cape 
Horn. Marked differences among the 
20 countries in the area arise in part 
from the variety of geographic condi- 
tions. Some of the countries are over- 
populated and others are sparsely popu- 
lated; in all, the population is 150,000,- 
000. Life expectancy is between 20 and 
35 years and illiteracy averages some 65 
per cent. Major factors in the low stand- 
ard of living are backward methods of 
agriculture, lack of industrialization, 
one-crop farming, lack of investment 
capital. The U. S. has been attempting 
to help raise the standard of living 
through the work of the Institute of 
American Affairs under the State De- 
partment and the privately organized 
International Basic Economy Corpora- 
tion. 
Aim 

To have students understand some of 
the problems of Latin Americans. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why is it inaccurate to think of 
Latin America as a single region with 
little to distinguish one country from 
another? 

2. To what do you attribute the low 
standard of living in the area? What 
should be done to raise it? 

3. Should Point 4 aid be extended to 
Latin American countries? What is the 
U. S. now doing to help improve eco- 
nomic conditions there? 

4. Why should we in the United 
States be concerned with what happens 
in Latin America? 


Storm Centers—Trieste (p. 12) 


Digest of the Article 

Trieste is an important port on the 
Adriatic Sea. Formerly it served as a sea 
outlet for the trade of much of central 
Europe. Today most of this trade has 
been turned eastward toward Russia be- 





SEMESTER REVIEW TEST 
in next week's issue 


The regular four-page Semester Re- 
view Test comes to you as part of the 
May 17 issue of World Week. The Test 
will appear in the center section of the 
magazine, prepared for immediate use 
or for use nearer the end of the school 
term. : 

The Test will be divided into these 
four principal parts: Page 1—a picture 
quiz, requiring identification of promi- 
nent U. S. or world personalities and 
also of certain symbols or map infor- 
mation. Page 2—a map quiz, one part 
of which will be centered on southeast 
Asia and the other part on Latin Amer- 
ica. Page 3—objective questions (mul- 
tiple choice, completion, matching of 
statements, etc.). Page 4—a selection 
of maps used with the “Storm Centers” 
articles during the semester, with ques- 
tions based on the maps and their 
political implications. 

All questions will be based on mate- 
rial appearing in World Week during 
the current semester. Suggestions for 
use of the Test will appear in the 
Teacher Edition for May 17. 


cause of the postwar Communist domi- 
nation of central Europe. Trieste was 
erected by the U. N. into a “free terri- 
tory,” but this program has never come 
fully into operation because of quarrels 
between Russia and the Western nations 
over choice of a governor for Trieste. 
In the meantime an acute rivalry be- 
tween Italy and Yugoslavia for posses- 
sion of Trieste has developed. 


Questions for Discussion 

1. Does “history repeat itself"? Dis- 
cuss this question in the light of the his- 
tory of Trieste. 

2. If you were Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson, what would be your pro- 
gram for easing the trouble over Trieste? 

3. Why does the article call Trieste a 
“natural outlet” for trade of central 
Europe? 

Activities 

1. You are a member of the United 
Nations Security Council. Make a brief 
statement telling why the U. N. should 
(or should not) go ahead with plans to 
put the “Free Territory of Trieste” into 
full operation. 

2. You are Marshal Tito of Yugosla- 
via. Write a short speech to the people 
of Zone B in which you argue that the 
“Free Territory of Trieste” should be- 
long to Yugoslavia. 

3. You are Count Carlo Sforza, For- 
eign Minister of Italy. Write a brief 
diplomatic note, addressed to the French 
and British Foreign Offices and the 
U. S. Department of State, in which you 
urge those three nations to continue 
their support of the plan to turn the 
“Free Territory of Trieste” over to Italy. 


Review for Semester Review 
Test 

Page 4 of the Semester Review Test 
(May 17 issue) will be based on the 
“Storm Centers” articles during the cur- 
rent semester. 

No. 13, South-West Africa—What is 
its status in regard to the Union of South 
Africa? Why does South Africa want 
control of South-West Africa? 

No. 14, The Saar—Where is it? What 
is its political status? Why is it valuable? 
What nations want it? 





2-T 


No. 15, Tibet—What is the threat to 
Tibet? What sort of country is it? 

No. 16, Thailand—Why is it impor- 
tant to southeast Asia economically? 
strategically? 

No. 17, Dominican Republic—How is 
it governed? How does it get along with 
its neighbors? 

No. 18, Java—What’s the “United 
States of Indonesia”? Why is Java such 
an important part of that new nation? 
What are that nation’s problems? 

No. 19, Eritrea-Somaliland — What's 
the relation of Italy, Ethiopia, and the 
U. N. to Eritrea and Somaliland? 

No. 20, Bolivia—What upset condi- 
tions there reflect troubles in other parts 
of Latin America? What upset condi- 
tions are found only in Bolivia? 

No. 21, the Philippines—What are the 
problems of the new Republic of the 
Philippines? Why is Luzon so important 
to the whole nation? 

No. 22, Trieste—What is the “Free 
Territory of Trieste”? What is the atti- 
tude toward Trieste of the U. N.? the 
U. S.? Russia? Italy? Yugoslavia? 


How Much Help for the Farmer? 


(p. 13) 

Digest of the Article 

Before World War II, in an effort to 
make possible a fair income for farm- 
ers, Congress enacted a farm law aimed 
at keeping farm prices on a par with 
the prices of things the farmer must 
buy. During World War II farmers were 
encouraged to increase their production 
and they were assured by legislation 
that prices would not be permitted to 
drop so much as to hurt farm invest- 
ment. Increased yield per acre coupled 
with the dectine in our foreign markets 
for farm products has created a major 
problem for the Government. Purchase 
of farm surpluses to keep farm prices 
up to the parity rate agreed upon is ex- 
pensive. There is disagreement as to the 
best way of assuring farmers a fair in- 
come. 

Proponents of price support argue 
that all the farmer’s savings are tied up 
in his farm and he cannot change pro- 
duction plans once the seed is in the 
ground; that loss of farm income will 
mean a decline of purchasing power 
that will affect industrial employment; 
that the farmer was encouraged to ex- 
pand during the war and that the value 
of his investment will decline if he is 
forced to cut back production unreason- 
ably; that farm income is lower than 
the income of city people; that some 
revisions in parity payments may be 
necessary but Government price support 
is essential. 

Opponents of price support point out 


Coming Up! 
in future issues 
May 17, 1950 
SEMESTER REVIEW TEST. 
Foreign Article—~The continent of 
Africa. 
Pro-and-con—Should the 
provide scholarships for deserving stu- 
dents? 
Vocational—White-collar jobs. 
May 24, 1950 
Student Achievement Issue, including 
selected prize-winning material from 
Scholastic Art Awards and Scholastic 
Writing Awards. 


Government 





that many farmers are in reality big 
businessmen (two per cent of the farms 
produce 25 per cent of our total farm 
product); that many farmers are happy 
to accept price supports but are unwill- 
ing to reduce plantings; that figures on 
average farm income are deceptive be- 
cause they include people who live on 
farms but actually earn their living in 
industry, not recorded as farm income; 
that price supports have placed our cot- 
ton and other crops at competitive dis- 
advantages in foreign markets and with 
synthetic products; that taking the risks 
out of life should not be the special 
privilege of farmers. 
Aim 

To have students understand the ef- 
forts of the Government to help farmers 
achieve a fair income and to consider 
the arguments for and against price sup- 
ports. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What is your understanding of the 
term “parity payments”? Why did Con- 
gress pass a farm law in 1938, guaran- 
teeing farmers 75% of parity for basic 
crops? If you had been in Congress, 
would you have voted for this provision 
in the law? Defend your vote. 

2. How has the demand for American 
farm goods changed since the end of 
World War II? To what do you attribute 
the change? 

3. Why is the question of continuing 
price supports for farm goods so con- 
troversial? 

4. Which of the arguments in favor 
of price supports do you regard as 
weightiest? If you oppose price supports 
and are confronted with this argument, 
how would you answer it? 


Should We Adopt the Brannan 
Farm Plan? (p. 15) 
Digest of the Arguments 
In defense of his farm plan, Secre- 
tary of —— Brannan holds that 


it will make unnecessary huge accumu- 
lations of food crops by the Government 
at a time when people would eat them 
right away if they had a chance to buy 
them at reasonable prices. He holds that 
the plan would permit farm prices to 
drop and at the same time farm income 
would be prevented from falling below 
a definite amount. Price support under 
the plan would be offered to those farm- 
ers who conserved their soil, and in lim- 
ited amounts so as not to benefit unduly 
the big, industrialized farmers. Prices of 
non-perishables would continue to re- 
ceive support and such crops would be 
stored safely at small cost until short- 
ages made necessary their sale. 

In opposition to the plan, Allan B. 
Kline, president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, argues that it would 
encourage huge farm production. The 
consumer would have to pay taxes to 
provide payments to farmers. There 
would thus be the additional expense of 
getting the money to the farmer and 
administering the program. By parcel- 
ing out production quotas, the Govern- 
ment would be encouraging inefficient 
farmers and higher production costs 
would result. The total annual cost of 
the plan would probably approximate 
the total annual U. S. farm income. 
Farmers would have to depend on Gov- 
ernment payments to keep them in busi- 
ness. 


Aim 
To help students understand the 
Brannan farm plan. 


Discussion Questions 


1. How does the Brannan plan differ 
from the present farm program as it per- 
tains to prices of farm goods to the con- 
sumer? 

2. If you were a small farmer would 
you favor or oppose the Brannan plan? 
Give your reasons. What would be your 
attitude toward the plan if you were the 
owner of a large industrialized farm? 
Give your reasons. 

3. As a consumer of farm goods, do 
you favor or oppose the plan? Defend 
your point of view. 


THIS WEEK'S QUIZ ANSWERS 


Answers to “What Do You Know?” (P. 20) 


I. Trieste: Adriatic, Italy, Free Terri- 
tory, Security, United States, Great Britain, 
Yugoslavia, Istria. 

II. Latin America: 1-T, 2-Brazil, 3-De- 
partment of State, 4-Haiti, 5-T, 6-summer, 
7-T, 8-T, 9-Brazil, 10-T. 

II. Help for the Farmer: a-3, b-3, c-1. 

IV. Brannan Farm Plan: 1-C, 2-P, 3-C, 
4-P. 
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in thrills and thrift with two 
great Valve-in-Head Engines 


When you cast your vote for the family’s new car, 
be sure you vote for all these new and finer advan- 
tages that make motoring worth-while. One “must” 
is the fleet, powerful, efficient performance of a 
Valve-in-Head engine—the engine that’s setting the 
trend for the industry—the engine that’s available at 
lowest prices only in Chevrolet! And remember— 
Chevrolet offers you your choice of two great Valve- 
in-Head Engines . . . both outstanding performers, 
both amazingly economical . . . and each having its 
own special type of drive for the finest over-all 
operating results. This extra-thrilling, extra-thrifty 
Valve-in-Head engine 

performance is but one 

? reason why Chevrolet is 

the ideal car for everyone 


in your family. 


and Hnest 


. ° . . . 
in driving and riding ease 
with economy 
Another advantage everyone 
will surely want is maximum driving and riding ease. 
Here, too, you'll find Chevrolet excels. It’s the only 
car offering the sensational new Powerglide auto- 
matic transmission, teamed with Chevrolet’s 105-h.p. 
Valve-in-Head engine* ... and a highly improved, 
more powerful standard Valve-in-Head engine, 
teamed with the famous silent Synchro-Mesh trans- 
mission—just as your family prefers to have it! And, 
of course, you can count on Chevrolet for a really 
special kind of riding-comfort over all roads; for it’s 
also the only low-priced car offering the velvet- 
smooth Unitized Knee-Action Ride, with airplane- 

type shock absorbers. 

Powerglide 
sion and 


dead Engine 
xe models at 


ranst 
Valve-in-F 


a De 


at lowest cost 


so luxurious yet lowest-priced 
line in its field 5.4 of alt the other fea- 


tures you regard as essentials of fine motoring: Body 
by Fisher for the fullest measure of beauty and 
luxury! Center-Point Steering for easier, surer con- 
trol! Curved Windshield with Panoramic Visibility 
and Fisher Unisteel Construction for maximum 
safety! You'll find all these and many other advan- 
tages in Chevrolet, just as you'll find them in 
America’s costliest cars, but they’re exclusive to 
Chevrolet in its price range. So go along with your 
family to look over the new Chevrolet at your Chev- 
rolet dealers. The vote will be unanimous for the 
car that’s first and finest 
_ at lowest cost! 

CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 

Genera! Motors Corporation 

DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 











Say What/. 442 Yow Please! 


. » + and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address: Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 
12th St., New York 3, N.Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

It is a genuine pleasure for me to in- 
form you that your organization has 
been voted the National Safety Coun- 
cil’s Public Interest Award for 1949. 
See special issue on Safety, Jan. 18, 
1950.) We are very proud to confer 
this public recognition for exceptional 
service to safety, and are extremely 
grateful to you. There is no doubt your 
efforts have helped prevent many acci- 
dents and saved lives. 

Heartiest congratulations — and our 
sincere hope you will continue to sup- 
port safety so aggressively and continu- 
ously that our judges may have the 
pleasure of considering you for the 
1950 award. 

Ned H. Dearborn, President 
National Safety Council 
i. o on 
Dear Editor: 

In your article, “What's on the TV 
Menu” (Apr. 19), you mentioned sev- 
eral good programs, but I believe you 
omitted one of the best and put in one 
of the lesser ones. The programs I am 
referring to are “Stop the Music,” which 
I think is tops, and “Garroway at 
Large,” which I rate second class. 

Marcia Grumet 


Steubenville (Ohio) H.S. 


In selecting worth-while television 
programs there are bound to be many 
differences of opinion. Our list of top 
TV shows reflects the taste of our tele- 
vision editor. She did not rate “Stop 
the Music” because she felt the TV 
show was a duplication of the radio 
program.—Ed 

o o o 
Dear Editor: 

[ would like to congratulate you on 
that splendid job you didin publishing 
ind illustrating the study of Canadian 
life in the April 12 issue of World 

ck. I hope it will give the American 

dents _a clearer picture of what 
nada is really like. I say this because 

in incident which happened to a 

nd of mine. While on a trip through 

m, he was asked by a 12-year-old 
whether Edmonton was an auto 
Alberta a town! Although 
monton Canada’s oil capital) is 
with a population of only 160,- 


p ind 


000, Alberta is about as large as the 
largest state in the U.S. 
Donald Stein, Jr., St. Alphonsus H.S. 
Edmonton, Alberta 


Dear Editor: 

I think your article about Canada 
(Apr. 12) was very good but you made 
one mistake. Newfoundland is not con- 
sidered a Maritime Province. Maritime 


means “by the sea.” Therefore, if New- | 


foundland is included, British Colum- 
bia must also be included. 
Simon Atkins, Prince of Wales College 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. 


Since Newfoundland became a Ca- 
nadian province, the Canadian govern- 
ment information office has spoken of 
Newfoundland as one of the Maritimes, 
principally because it shares the same 
general type of livelihood.—Ed. 

u a 
Dear Editor: 

In your Feb, 8 issue you had a very 
interesting article entitled, “Must We 
Build the Hydrogen Bomb?” This sub- 
ject aroused much discussion in our 
class. The question we wish to present 
is, “Why must the United States con- 
tinue its armament by developing such 
a destructive weapon as the H-Bomb?” 
In the article you stated the cheapest 
estimate for the development of the 
hydrogen bomb was $200,000,000. If 
our goal is for peace, we feel that such 
a sum would be of more value in the 
development of peacetime uses of 
atomic energy. 

Ruth Sanders, Jordan High School 
Long Beach, California 
J — 2 


Dear Editor: 

Just what does your sports editor 
mean by saying, “The less said about 
the Browns, Senators, and White Sox, 
the better”? It’s not just old home town 
spirit that makes me write this letter. 
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BOOSTER has 


that extra thick, 
extra easy sole. 


Handsome, i$ 2$ 
"Handsome does, Keds! 


The best thing on two feet for re- 
laxing, campus, or dating are these 
leisure Keds. Here’s style that feels 
grand. In rugged Keds, your feet 
enjoy normal, active freedom with 
protection, because— 


KEDS ARE NATURALLY CORRECT 





I actually think the Senators will have 


a good team this year. 


I would be sticking my head out too | 


far by saying they will come out in the 
first division because I know they 
won't, but the only two pennants 
they've ever won were under the man- 
ager they have this year, 
Ruth Blau, Alice Deal Jr. H.S. 
Washington, D. C. 


Even with Bucky Harris at the helm 
for Washington this year, our sports 
editor feels the Senators still don’t have 
the pitching and batting power to buck 
the other teams of the American League. 
—Ed. 


GORE CASUAL 

elasticized gore 

lets you slip em 
on easy. 


| US. Keds. 


The Shoes of Champions -They Wash 
| Hendbeok of Sports and Gomer 
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INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Dispute rages over Trieste’s 
future (p. 12). Brannan farm plan is key political issue (p. 15). 
IN NEWS PAGES (pp. 6-8) Smathers (Fla.), Ferguson, (O.), 
win primaries; South Pacific wins Pulitzer Prize; Toscanini’s 
first national tour is roof-raising success; Hoover wants to 
kick Communist nations out of U.N.; Belgians hope vote 
June 4 will settle “king question”; Joliot-Curie, famed Com- 
munist scientist, loses job as French atom chief; Thailand's 
king makes music for Broadway; Spice Island group rebels 
against U.S. of Indonesia; Pacific islanders hold first 
“parliament.” 


WET REAL ESTATE: Far out in the Netherlands’ huge 
Yssel Lake, there’s a pole that bears the name “Flevostad.” 
[hat’s the site of a city of 50,000 people—ten years from 
now. It will be the capital of a new province of the Nether- 
lands, a province wrested from the sea. Once the Yssel Lake 
was an arm of the ocean. Now it is walled off from the 
sea, and two big patches of land have been reclaimed for 
farming. This month work begins on the next step: The 
six-year job of building a dike around a 110,000-acre tract 
called the “east polder.” About 1958 it will be ready for 
farming, and for the building of Flevostad. In 30 years the 
whole south end of the lake will be dry land (WW. Sept. 21, 
p.7) 

EXIT FRANCE: Until last week, France ruled five little 
patches of territory in India. Now there are four. Last week 
which voted (in 1949) to join India, be- 
came part of India. The other four French regions will vote 
soon on whether to join India. 


MYSTERY CANYON: About 300 miles south of the 
U.S., Mexico’s Urique River has cut a great canyon. This 
crack in the earth is believed to be bigger than the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona (a mile deep and four to 18 miles wide). 
This month a group of California scientists became the first 
explorers to visit the Mexican canyon. They will check up 
primitive cave dwellers, remnants of an 
still live there 


Chandernagore 


on rumors that 


incient race 


= Wide World photo 
THIS TEEN-AGE SCULPTRESS, Suzanne Bourdon, 17, 
Worcester (Mass.) high schooler, makes these figurines from 
modeling clay, painted with poster paint and covered 
with nail polish to give a high gloss. Her tools are pencils, 
pins, and bobby pins. Miss Bourdon began her hobby 
three years ago when she was in bed with a severe cold. 
She hopes to become a commercial artist. 


w ide — orld ‘photo 


WORLD’S SLOWEST PLANE: Here’s a new kind of 
speed record! This plane can fly at 30 miles an hour—slower 
than any other airplane in the world. So says the manufac 
turer, Piper Aircraft Corporation. Farmers like a slow plane 
for spraying and dusting crops to kill insects. To land or 
take off, you need an “airport” only a little bigger than a 
tennis court. Or you can equip the plane with special gear 
to come down on snow, water, or even a field full of gullies 
and ravines 


TEEN-AGE COPS? Teen-agers are being blamed for 
Great Britain’s growing crime wave. Britain’s Attorney 
General Sir Hartley Shawcross wants to set up a special 
branch of the police, to be made up of teen-agers. He 
thinks that will “divert the spirit of adventure into stopping 
crime instead of creating it.” 


WORLD WEEK SALUTES: Anna Maria Alberghetti, 
13, Italian soprano, who wowed the music critics at he 
U.S. debut; Bill Hoeft, Oshkosh (Wis.) High School pitcher 
who struck out every single batter in a game with nearby 
Hartford; Miss Pauline Powers, Youngstown, O., named 
“Best Teacher of 1950” in a Quiz Kids national contest 
Mrs. Henry Roe Cloud, West Linn, Ore., “Mother of the 
Year’—first American Indian to be honored with that title 
by the American Mothers Committee. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

BERLIN IN MAYTIME—Watch Berlin this month! Ger 
many’s ex-capital city is completely surrounded by the Rus 
sian zone of Germany, although western Berlin is occupied 
by the U.S., Britain, and France. Communists of the Rus 
sian-held eastern part of Berlin are planning a mass meeting 
of young people the last weekend in May. About half a 
million Communist youth are expected. The Communists 
have threatened to turn this meeting into an invasion of 
western Berlin. Our troops are on the alert. They have 
warned the Russians: Any youth marchers will be driven 
out with fire hose, tear gas—or with more deadly weapons 
if that should prove necessary. 


ENDQUOTE: Paul G. Hoffman, ECA chief, to U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce meeting in Washington, D.C. last 
week: “Eleven years ago we had three dictators to worry 
about, Hitler, Mussolini, and Stalin. Two are gone, and I 
expect to live long enough to see the third one go.” 
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FLORIDA PRIMARY. President 
Truman's Fair Deal program 
came off second best in an im- 
portant primary election for a 
Senate seat. 
The primary election was held in Flor- 
ida last Tuesday. In the Democratic 
contest, Rep. George A. Smathers de- 
feated Senator Claude Pepper for the 
latter's seat in Congress. 

Since Florida always votes Demo- 
cratic in the November general elec- 
tion, Smathers’ victory means that 
he is assured of being elected to the 
Senate. 

Many observers saw the Florida pri- 
mary election as a trial of some of the 
issues put forward by the Truman Ad- 
ministration. Senator Pepper actively 
campaigned, for instance, for the Ad- 
ministration’s national health insurance 
program and against the Taft-Hartley 
Labor-Management Relations Act. Rep- 
resentative Smathers opposes the health 
program and supports the Taft-Hartley 
law. Thus his victory within the Demo- 
cratic party is interpreted by some as a 
blow to the Fair Deal program. 

But the Florida campaign was also a 
highly personal one between the two 
men. Smathers, a 36-year-old Marine 
Corps veteran, was once a campaign 
manager for Pepper. The young lawyer 
has accused Senator Pepper of sympa- 
thy with pro-Communist groups. The 
Senator, in return, accused Smathers of 
following the Republican party “line” 
while calling himself a Democrat. 

In the Ohio primary, also held last 
Tuesday, State Auditor Joseph T. Fer- 
guson defeated six other Democrats for 
the nomination for United States Sen- 
ator. Ferguson will face the unop- 
posed Republican candidate, Senator 
Robert A. Taft, in the November elec- 
tion For more on _ primaries, see 


Apr. 26 issue.) 
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THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


IN THE 48 STATES 


PULITZER PRIZES. One “en- 
chanted evening” last week the 
musical play South Pacific was 
awarded the 1950 Pulitzer Prize 
for the best original American 
play. 
The hit musical is based on four chap- 
ters of James A. Michener’s Tales of the 
South Pacific, which won a Pulitzer 
Prize in literature in 1948. (One of the 
chapters, “Mutiny,” was reprinted in 
Literary Cavalcade for Oct. 1948.) 

The fourteen Pulitzer Prizes in the 
fields of journalism, letters, and music 
were announced last week by General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, president of 
Columbia University. 

Individual awards carry cash prizes 
ot $500 each. The award to an Ameri- 
can newspaper for the most disinter- 
ested and meritorious public service is 
in the form of a gold medal worth $500. 
This award was shared by the Chicago 
Daily News and the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. Each paper received a sep- 
arate prize for articles exposing the 
names of 51 Illinois newspapermen who 
were on the Illinois state pay roll. There 
were six additional awards in journal- 
ism. 

The Pulitzer Award for the best .ovel 
by an American author went to A. B. 
Guthrie, Jr., for his book The Way 
West. This is the tale of a westward 
trek from Independence, Mo. to Oregon. 


National Broadcasting Company photo 


The Maestro Meets America: Arturo Toscanini, famed 83-year-old conductor, 
is now taking musical America by storm (see story). Above, he is shown 
on his special train, and doffing his coat in Williamsburg, Va.’s warmth. 


Guthrie is also the author of The Big 
Sky, which was condensed in Literary 
Cavalcade for April, 1950. 

Gwendolyn Brooks, 33-year-old Chi- 
cago poet, received the award for “a 
distinguished volume of verse” for her 
collection of poems titled Annie Allen. 
Critics have been stirred by her poems 
of her Negro people. 

The award for biography was given 
to Samuel Flagg Bemis for his book, 
John Quincy Adams and the Founda- 
tions of American Foreign Policy. 

Oliver W. Larkin, Professor of Art 
at Smith College, was awarded the 
prize in history for his book, Art and 
Life in America. The award in music 
was won by Gian-Carlo Menotti, au- 
thor and composer of The Consul, a 
musical drama. 

What's Behind It: Joseph Pulitzer, 
who died in 1911, was a Hungarian im- 
migrant who became a leading figure 
in American journalism. By his will he 
left $2,000,000 to found a school of 
journalism at Columbia University. The 
income of part of this bequest is applied 
to the Pulitzer Prizes. They are awarded 
annually by the trustees of the univer- 
sity on the recommendation of the Advi- 
sory Board of the School of Journalism. 


MAESTRO MEETS AMERICA. 
Arturo Toscanini is taking the 
nation by storm. 
The famed 83-year-old musical con- 
ductor is touring the nation with the 
National Broadcasting Company Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the group created 
especially for Toscanini in 1937. 

It’s a case of love at first sight. The 
Italian maestro, regarded as the world’s 
greatest conductor, has never before 
made a nationwide tour. Despite his 
strenuous rehearsals and concerts Tos- 
canini finds time and energy to see the 
sights in each city he visits. And he has 
played to roof-raising audiences every- 
where, with many people coming hun- 
dreds of miles for their first view of the 
man and orchestra they know so well, 
on the radio and through records. 

Toscanini has tossed out his usual 
“no encores” rule. After his formal pro- 
gram, he treated Southern audiences to 
a full-orchestra treatment of Dixie, 
Texans to Sousa’s Stars and Stripes 
Forever. 





A special 12-car train is taking the 
orchestra on its 8,593-mile tour of 20 
cities. The maestro has a special car, 
with specially built-in television set 
(he’s a boxing fan) and bath tub. The 
orchestra visits San Francisco, Port- 
land, Seattle, and Denver this week, 
then moves on to St. Louis, Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and 
Washington. The final concert will be in 
Philadelphia on May 27. He then boards 
ship to conduct in his native Italy. 

What's Behind It: In 1886 an Italian 
opera company touring Brazil suddenly 
found itself without its scheduled guest 
conductor. To fill the gap a 19-year-old 
cellist was called to the podium and 
conducted the entire opera without 
once referring to the score! The young 
cellist was Toscanini, whose phenom- 
enal memory has since been the sub- 
ject of countless other stories. 

For rehearsals he wears a black half- 
tunic buttoned at the throat and a pair 
of grey trousers. He seeks perfection— 
urging, driving, and threatening the 
orchestra members to finer work. 

If Toscanini is a dictator on the 
podium, he is devoted to democracy in 
his private and public life. He refused 
to play the Fascist hymn in Italy as 
early as 1931, and later walked out of 
his leadership of Austrian music fes- 
tivals when Austria fell under Nazi 
Germany. During World War II he 
conducted numerous war bond con- 
certs, without fee. His only film appear- 
ance was a single movie, Hymn of the 
Nations, which was distributed through- 
out the world by the U.S. Government. 


600,000 NEW JOBS NEEDED. 
This year’s high school and col- 
lege graduates will find fewer jobs 
available. 
Latest reports show more than 58,500,- 
000 men and women are at work in the 
U.S. But because the population is in- 
creasing, and because older people are 
living longer and are healthier and wish 
to keep on working, we still need to 
create 600,000 new jobs every year. 

If we don’t do so, unemployment will 
grow, young people will not be able 
to find the jobs they want, and we will 
be inviting another depression. 

That’s what Herman W. Steinkraus, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the U.S., told its members in his 
speech at the opening of the annual 
meeting of the Chamber in Washing- 
ton, D.C. last week. (The Chamber of 
Commerce of the U.S. is an organiza- 
tion of business men whose local groups 
have about two million members.) 

Steinkraus challenged the business- 
men of the nation to provide these 
He said it would 
require about six billion dollars of new 
capital every year to expand business 
ind industry enough to create them. 


much-needed jobs. 


Acme 
Float of flowers features colorful annual festival in Noordwijk, Holland. 


UNITED NATIONS 


UN INTO UFN? A proposal to 
reorganize the United Nations in- 
to a sort of United Free Nations 
was advocated by former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover. 
The suggestion to exclude the Com- 
munist countries from the world or- 
ganization was made in an address be- 
fore the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association in New York. 

“The Kremlin,” said Mr. Hoover, “has 
reduced the United Nations to a propa- 
ganda forum for the smearing of free 
peoples.” The world organization has 
been “defeated” in its efforts to preserve 
peace and good will. 

Then came his proposal. “I suggest,” 
he declared, “that the United Nations 
should be reorganized without the 
Communist nations in it. If that is im- 
practical, then a definite new United 
Front should be organized of those 
peoples who disavow communism, who 
stand for morals and religion, and who 
love freedom.” 

In United Nations circles Mr. 
Hoover’s proposal received a cool, re- 
ception. Brig. Gen. Carlos P. Romulo 
of the Philippines, president of the last 
General Assembly, said that the remedy 
for the present difficulties was to 
strengthen, not to split, the world 
organization. 

“The wiser course,” he said, “would 
be to do everything possible to main- 
tain and strengthen the United Nations, 
which is the only workable bridge that 
we have today between the two hostile 
camps.” 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, who is chair- 
man of the U.N. Human Rights Com- 
mission, said that Mr. Hoover's sugges- 
tion was “an action somewhat marching 
toward war rather than keeping the 
world together.” She added, “If you 
keep the world together, you at least 


have a chance to talk and do things. 
As long as you are in the United 
Nations, you have certain obligations 
to accept.” 

Equally critical was U.N. Secretary 
General Trygve Lie. He is now abroad 
conferring with European officials in an 
effort to end the cold war. If Mr. 
Hoover's suggestions were carried out, 
he said, “the U.N. no longer would 
be what it was meant to be”—a one 
world organization. 


ROYAL QUESTION (CONT'D). 

It’s going to be a repeat perform- 

ance for the Belgian people. 
They voted on March 12 on whether 
they wanted their king, Leopold III, 
to return to Belgium to resume his 
throne. The result was a “yes” vote of 
about 58 per cent (see Mar. 22 issue) 

Since the majority was so slim, some 
of the Belgian political leaders felt that 
the vote was indecisive. 

Consequently, a parliamentary elec 
tion will be held on June 4. And in 
every voter's mind will be Belgium’s 
tangled “royal question.” 


FRENCH OUST COMMUNIST. 
Can a Communist be trusted to 
hold a key position within a dem- 
ocratic government? 
This question had troubled the French 
government for several years. On April 
28, it finally decided the answer was 
“no.” 

Accordingly, the French fired Fred- 
eric Joliot-Curie, self-admitted Com 
munist, from his post as France’s High 
Commissioner for Atomic Energy. 

A brilliant ‘scientist and Nobel Prize 
winner, Joliot-Curie was appointed to 
this key defense position in 1946. He is 
the son-in-law of Pierre and Marie 
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Curie, discoverers of radium. He had 
made no secret of his membership in 
the Communist party. 
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MUSIC FROM THE KING. Tin 
Pan Alley song hits will step out 
of the spotlight next month. In 
their place will be the music of a 
monarch. 


The monarch is 22-vear-old King Phum- 
recently re- 
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lease the written in 
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Phumiphon agreed, he made a provi- 
sion that all his income from the songs 
would go to Thailand charities 
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THE DIS-UNITED STATES OF 
INDONESIA. The chief problem 
facing the U.S. of Indonesia is 
keeping its states united. 
For the fourth time since the creation 
of this new republic last December, 
one of its areas has rebelled against the 
central government 
The latest revolt centered on the 
island of Ambon, a small part of the 
state of East Indonesia. The Amboinese 
declared that they cutting their 
ties with both the East Indonesian state 
and the United States of Indonesia 
Ambon is one of the “spice islands” 
in the South Moluccas and is famous 
for its exports of cloves and nutmeg 
Observers believe that little Ambon 
will not stick to its announced secession 
from the United States of Indonesia 
But the incident points up the existence 
of serious friction between the states 
and the federal U.S.I. government 
What's Behind It: To understand the 


recent turn of events in Indonesia 


were 


it is 


necessary to review the brief 
history of this young republic. 

For some 300 years Indo- 
nesia (formerly known as the 
Netherlands East Indies) had 
been ruled by the Dutch. It 
consists of thousands of islands 
stretching over 3,000 miles, 
mostly on the south side of the 
Equator, to southeast of the 
Asian continent (see map, Feb. 
8 issue). 

The United States of Indo- 
nesia came into existence in 
December, 1949, following an 
agreement with the Dutch. 
This agreement provided that: 

1. The U.S.1. would be an 
independent, federal republic 
—master of its own affairs. 

2. The U.S.I. would be an 
equal partner with the Nether- 
lands in a “Netherlands-Indo- 
nesian Union,” under the nom- 
inal rule of the Queen of the Nether- 
lands. (This relationship is similar to 
that existing between Canada and the 
British Commonwealth. ) 

8. The territory of the U.S.I. would 
be organized into 16 states, each of 
these states enjoving the same rights 
and powers. One of these 16 states 
would be the Republic 

which of Sumatra 
and about half of Java). 

It is this third paragraph of the 
agreement which state leaders 
believe is being violated by the central 
government. 

The Indonesian Republic, the largest 
component of the United States of In- 
donesia, has been “gobbling up” the 
smaller states. It has done so with the 
approval of the central government of 
the entire U.S.I. The latest area to 
join the Indonesian Republic is the 
large island of Celebes. As a result, 
there are now only three instead of the 
original 16 states. 

Thus, the U.S. I. has in effect ceased 
to be a federal government. It is now 
dominated—say its critics—by the “swol- 
len” Indonesian Republic. 
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PACIFIC PARLIAMENT. Native 
leaders of 16 island possessions in 
the South Pacific Ocean met last 
week for the first time to discuss 
ways of bettering the lives of 
their peoples. 
The native leaders were invited to hold 
the meeting by the six nations which 
control the 16 island possessions. The 
six nations are the U.S., Britain, France, 
Australia, the Netherlands, and New 
Zealand. The nations formed a South 
Pacific Commission in 1948. 
The purpose of the meeting was to 
give the native leaders a chance to take 
more of a direct part in governing their 


peoples. 





Acme 


Thirty-seven lightships manned by U.S. Coast Guardsmen 
gvard off-shore shipping lanes. Now the Coast Guard is 
trying out an unattended lightship in Curtis Bay, Md. 
Man at shore station (above, left) flips switches oper- 
ating vessel's light, radio beacon, fog signals (right). 


A total of 2,500,000 natives live in 
the 16 possessions, which are made up 
of hundreds of scattered islands in an 
area covering 10,000 square miles. 

{ representative from each control- 
ling nation gave talks to help the native 
leaders. 

A U.S. representative explained how 
best to set up a healthy village. A 
British representative explained how 
villages could live together in peace. 

An Australian told of ways to develop 
trade, raise food, kill off mosquitoes. A 
New Zealander described how best to 
set up a village school. A Frenchman 
explained modern fishing and farming 
methods. 

The meetings were held at Suva, a 
town in the Fiji Islands. These islands 
are a British Crown Colony. One U.S. 
possession, American Samoa, is in the 
South Pacific group. 


Quick 


Fill in the correct answers without 
looking back at the news. When your 
teacher tells you to, go back over the 
stories to check your answers. 
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NEWS 


1. What play won the 
1950 Pulitzer Prize? 

2. What nation’s king 
will have songs in a Broadway show? 

3. Who proposed re- 
organizing the United Nations to ex- 
clude Russia and her satellites? 

4. How many new 
jobs must be created each year, accord- 
ing to Chamber of Commerce President 
Steinkraus? 

5. When was the U.S: 
of Indonesia created? 
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Brazilian Government Trade Bureau 


Sao Paulo, Brazil, fastest growing metropolis in Latin America, rivals many large North American cities. 


Latin America Looks Ahead 


HAT two countries in the West- 

ern Hemisphere are larger than 

the continental United States? 
The answer is Canada and Brazil. 

We discussed our neighbor to the 

north in our April 12 issue on Canada. 
April 19 we moved south to the Carib- 
bean Sea, studying the island of His- 
paniola in particular. This week we 
make a broad survey of Latin America— 
the vast region which stretches from the 
Rio Grande at the Texas-Mexico border 
down 7,000 miles to Cape Horn. 
20 countries (including Haiti, 
Dominican and Cuba—not 
shown on the map on page 7) are each 
highly ind They range from 
sparsely populated Brazil to tiny, 
densely populated Haiti. Within the 
enormous expanse of Latin America are 
some of the richest natural resources in 
the world. And yet, as we shall see, the 
Latin Americans on the whole have 
made use of this natural 
wealth. 

Latin America presents a wide va- 
riety of “landscapes.” The area between 
the Rio Grande and Cape Horn includes 
deserts and forests, swamps and deltas, 
coastal plains and high plateaus, moun- 
tain ranges and pampas. 

There is little similarity between the 
pine forests of Chile and the coffee plan- 
tations of Brazil, between the sugar cane 
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fields of Cuba and the jungles of the 
Amazon, the fruit farms of Costa Rica 
and the cattle ranches of Argentina. 
There is nothing uniform about Latin 
America. 

Another misconception is that Latin 
America is entirely “tropical.” Actually, 
almost a third of the region lies in the 
temperate zone. Moreover, the great 
north-south range of the high Andes 
Mountains—Latin America’s “backbone” 
on the west—tempers the climate in 
large stretches of Central and South 
America that lie within the tropics. 

Take, for example, Ecuador. This 
country is situated right on the equator, 
where intense heat might be expected. 
But in Ecuador are some of the highest 
peaks of the Andes, two of them about 
20,000 feet high. A good deal of the 
land consists of plateaus, many thousand 
feet above sea level. In these high lands, 
the air is cool and pleasant. The same 
is true of some of the other countries in 
Central and South America. 

On the other hand the lowlands of 
the Latin American tropics along the 
Caribbean, Atlantic, and Pacific coasts 
and the thick jungles and swamps of the 
interior suffer from extreme heat. Tropi- 
cal diseases such as malaria, pellagra, 
swamp fever are common. Also extreme- 
ly hot and sparsely settled is the valley 
of the Amazon River in northern Brazil. 


Within the same country there are 
often extreme contrasts in climate. In 
Argentina, the second largest country in 
Latin America, the northern region is 
sub-tropical, while the southern is cold 
and dry. Similarly, in Central America, 
the coastal plains are hot and wet but 
the interior highlands are mild and 
agreeable. 

And one more thing about climate. 
A fact we all know, but which nonethe- 
less comes always as a surprise to us, is 
that the seasons in the south temperate 
zone are the reverse of ours. When it is 
winter in the United States it is summer 
in Argentina. 

To round out the geography of Latin 
America, mention should be made of its 
great rivers, particularly the Amazon. 
The Amazon River is the second largest 
in the world. It rises in the foothills of 
the Peruvian Andes and flows 4,000 
miles across Brazil to the Atlantic Ocean. 
Many of its tributaries are themselves a 
thousand or more miles long. The Ama- 
zon Valley is a region of virgin forests, 
extensive swamps, and impenetrable 
jungles. It is still largely unexplored. 

The first people in Latin America 
were, of course, the native Indians. 
Where they came from originally is un- 
known, though scientists believe they 
were of Asiatic origin. 

The next great movement of people 





wo 


to Latin America consisted of the Span- 
iards and the Portuguese. They began 
arriving in large numbers in the 1500s. 
The majority of them 
were soldiers, freebooters, adventurers, 


overwhelming 


conquistadores (conquerors). 

Unlike the early English colonists to 
our shores, the Spaniards and the Por- 
tuguese were not moved by the urge of 
freedom of worship or a desire for self- 
government. It was gold that drew them 
to Latin America. They came there for 
quick riches. They came not to settle a 
continent, but to loot it. 

With them the conquistadores brought 
the feudal ideas of old Spain. The class 
firmly planted in Latin 
At the top of the social scale, 
were the 


system was 
America 
deriving most of the benefits 
at the bottom, the Indians; 
American- 
born Spaniards) and the mestizos (those 


Spaniards 
and in between, the creoles 


of mixed Indian and Spanish blood). 
The vanquished Indian peoples were 
forced to work hard to their 
Spanish masters. As a result, many of 
them perished. This led to a third mass 


enrich 
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British machine bales Argentine wool. 


Diesel train in the main railroad station of 


migration of people to Latin America— 
the importation of Negro slaves from 
Africa. It started early in the 1500s and 
increased at such a rate that, by the 
1700s, the Negroes greatly outnumbered 
the whites. 

Finally, in the 1800s, a fourth ingre- 
dient was added to the Latin American 
melting pot by the immigration of large 
numbers of people from Europe and 
Asia. 

Today, “whites” predominate in Ar- 
gentina, Uruguay, Costa Rica, and Chile; 
Indians in Guatemala, Bolivia, Ecuador, 
Peru, and Mexico; mestizos in Honduras, 
Nicaragua, E] Salvador, Colombia, Ven- 
ezuela, and Paraguay; and Negroes in 
Haiti. 

Although as far back as the 1820s the 
peoples of Latin America had won their 
independence from the Old World, they 
have not as yet completely freed them- 
selves from the patterns of life imposed 
upon them by feudal Spain. 

To this day Latin America is largely a 
the extremely wealthy 
class and the extremely poor class. There 
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is hardly any middle class, which usu- 
ally is the backbone At 
least eight out of are 
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The life expectancy in the whole area 
is between 30 and 35 years. (In the 
U. S. it is over 60 years.) 

The average individual income is 
about $100 a year. (In the U. S. it is 
about $1,300 a year. ) 

Illiteracy ranges from 12 per cent in 
Argentina to 82 per cent in Honduras, 
and averages some 65 per cent in all 
Latin America. 

Why is there poverty in Latin Amer- 
ica? There are several reasons. First of 
all, its large storehouse of natural re- 
sources remains still untapped. Latin 
America itself lacks capital to develop 
fully its natural resources. 


Poor Use of Reserves 


At the present time the United States 
has four and a half billion dollars invest- 
ed in the 20 Latin American countries, 
Britain about three and a half billion dol- 
lars. Over the past decades many U. S. 
industrialists have shied away from mak- 
ing investments in Latin America. They 
feared that frequent changes in govern- 
ment would result in unfair treatment 
and seizure of their properties. How- 
ever, the past few vears has witnessed 
a change. Latin American governments 
have come to take a more friendly atti- 
tude toward foreign business ventures 
in their nations. 

Second, 
part poor in soil. Farming is easiest on 
level land. But Latin America has less 
level land than other great in 
the And most of this level land 
gets either too much rain, or too little 


the region is for the most 


regions 


world 


for efficient agriculture. 
A good deal of Latin American farm 
land is being ruined by milpa farming. 
pa farmer (the typical native 


hacks down trees and burns 
vegetation to make a crude clearing. He 
plants the clearing for a few years. 
When the soil has lost its fertilitv, he 
moves away and makes a new clearing. 


This system wears out much good land. 


ltalian-model trucks roll off assembly line in Brazil. 





In the opinion of William Vogt, con- 
servationist and author of Road to Sur- 
vival, “All except three or four Latin 
American countries are overpopulated. 
They are able to feed and shelter their 
citizens only by the destruction of nat- 
ural resources.” 

4 third Latin America’s 
economic that manv of her 
countries are dependent on the export 
of a single crop or product. Thus Cuba 
has lived on sugar, Brazil on coffee, Bo- 
livia on tin, Ecuador on cocoa, Vene- 
bananas, 
Chile on copper and nitrates, Argentina 
on beef and wheat. And so on. 

This is a serious disadvantage. When 
yutside markets shrink, the result is 
widespread unemployment and destitu- 
tion. Even poor crop weather one yeat 
can do tremendous economic damage. 

Finally, there is the need for indus- 
trialization. Latin American countries 
export raw materials and import manu- 
factured goods. Until recently there has 
been little manufacturing. 

Industry did expand in Latin America 
during World War II but is still rela- 
tively small. Only Argentina ranks 
among the important industrial nations. 
Others on the threshold of an industrial 
economy are Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Uru- 
guay, Peru, and Cuba. 

The United States holds first place in 
both the import and export trade of 
Latin America. In 1948 Latin American 
exports to the U. S. totaled $2,447,000,- 
000 and Latin American imports from 
the U. S. were $3,277,000,000, accord- 
ing to United Nations sources. 


reason for 


aches is 


zuela on oil Honduras on 


The Way to Prosperity 

Clance at these figures again. They 
reveal the somber fact that we are sell- 
ing more to Latin America than we are 
buying from Latin America. Thus, Latin 
America, like Britain, is running short 
of dollars 
affair. Unless we 
Latin 
buying from us. 

Here are some of the cures for Latin 
America’s economic ailments 

(1) The encourage a 
larger flow of investment capital to de- 


Trade cannot be a one-way 
buy more from the 


Americans, they cannot go on 


region must 


velop natural resources and industrial 


possibilities 

(2) It must improve farming meth- 
ods, through crop rotation and other 
soil conservation methods. 

(3) It must vary its economy so that 
Latin American countries are not de- 
pendent on one-crop or one-product ex- 
ports. 

(4) Latin America must industrialize 
to a greater extent and not rely on im- 
ports from foreign countries for con- 
sumer goods. 

(5) It must find means for increasing 
exports to the U. S. and other dollar 
areas. 
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What is the United States doing to 
help her Latin American neighbors? 
Long before President Truman had pro 
posed the “Point Four” program for 
technical assistance to undeveloped 
areas, there already existed a similar 
program for Latin America. 

It is known as the servicio (service) 
program and is administered by the In- 
stitute of Inter-American Affairs, a unit 
of the State Department. 

Under this program our Government 
cooperates with Latin American nations 
to improve food production, health, or 
education. Our Government supplies 
the experts. The experts start the proj- 
ect and train Latin Americans who 
eventually take over the work. The 
Latin American governments individu- 
ally foot most of the bills 

In the six years of the Institute’s ex- 
istence, the program has spread from 
country to country. At the present time 
25 cooperative services are in operation 
in 16 Latin American countries. Recent- 
ly, the Institute has had its life extended 
to June 30, 1955, with an authorization 
to spend $35,000,000 in the five-year 
period. 

In addition, there is another, rather 
unique, venture in sharing our “know- 
how” with the Latin Americans. It is 
the International Basic Economy Cor- 
poration, 

IBEC is the “brainchild” of Nelson 
A. Rockefeller, grandson of the founder 
of the Standard Oil companies. This is 
how IBEC works: U. S. experts select a 
project which is certain to benefit the 
people in a given area in Latin America. 
For example, the first project in Brazil 


GUIANA 
(outer) 
GUIANA 


was a farm for growing hybrid corn 
seed. Hybrid corn has greatly increased 
corn yields in the United States and 
could accomplish the same result in 
Brazil. 

The money to organize the projects 
is put up by IBEC or, in some cases, 
jointly by IBEC, the government con- 
cerned, and local businessmen. While 
the principal object is to raise living 
standards, every IBEC project is 
planned to make a profit eventually. 
Only in this way, Mr. Rockefeller be- 
lieves, will investors in the U. S. and 
Latin America venture into similar 
projects. 

There are IBEC projects in Brazil and 
Venezuela for hog and fish production, 
grain handling, and other food-produc- 
tion activities. 

Still another Rockefeller undertaking 
in Latin America is the AIA—the Amer- 
ican International Association for Eco- 
nomic and Social Development. AIA is 
a non-profit organization which spon- 
sors programs to teach better food hab- 
its, to train young farmers in modern 
agricultural methods, and to do research 
in plant disease. 
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A thumbnail atlas of world trouble spots 


Storm Centers 


No. 22—TRIESTE 


RIESTE is one of Europe’s unhap- 

piest cities 

It’s caught in the crossfire of the 
“cold war” between Russia and the 
Western powers. Its future is tangled 
up with the “little cold war” between 
Russia and Yugoslavia (W.W. Nov. 2 
p. 7). Mixed into the batch of troubles 
is age-old hatred between the Italians 
and the Slavs who live in and around 
Trieste. 

Trieste is an important trading city 
at the north end of the Adriatic Sea. 
Most of its quarter-million people are 
Italians. They began to settle there 
2,000 years ago when the city was 
founded by Augustus Caesar, emperor 
of ancient Rome. In the Middle Ages 
the great Italian city-state of Venice 
controlled Trieste for a time. Ever since, 
Italians have believed that Trieste be- 
longs to them 


How Italy Got Trieste 


For more than five centuries, up to 
1918, Austria held Trieste most of the 
time. Italians never gave up hope of 
getting it back. During World War I 
they their chance. The Allies 
wanted Italy to declare war on Ger- 
many. First, Italy insisted on making a 
secret treaty in which the Allies prom- 
ised to give Trieste to Italy. The treaty 
also promised Italy all the surrounding 
region (known as Venezia Giulia). 

In Trieste and in other along 
the Adriatic coast most of the people 
But in the countryside, the 
Slovenes, like the 
Yugo- 
of World War 
nted possession of Ven- 


Saw 


cities 


are Italians 
people are mostly 
people of northwest Yugoslavia. 
slavia, created at the end 
I, has always wa 
ezia Giulia. 

In 1920 Italy 


an agreement 


and Yugoslavia made 
vhich Italy kept 

most of — the disputed 

broken-line boundary on map). 

Then came World War This time 
Italy was ing side. The Yugo- 
slavs demanded all of Venezia Giulia. 

The U. N. and Trieste 

In 1947 Italy signed peace 
with the Allies. Italy gave 
Venezia 
United 


region S€é 


on the lo 
1 the S 


treaty 
up most of 
Giulia to Yugoslavia. But the 
Nations decided to form the 
city of Trieste and the nearby region in- 

» “The Free Territory of Trieste.” This 
was to be a sort of miniature indepen- 
dent nation, protected by the U.N. All 
the nations round about, especially 


Italy, Yugoslavia, and countries of Cen- 


tral Europe, would have equal rights to 
ship goods in and out through the port 
of Trieste. 

Until the Free Territory was ready 
to operate, it was to be divided into 
two parts (see map) 

Zone A, the northern third, is occu- 
pied by 5,000 U.S. and 5,000 British 
troops. This zone has over three fourths 
of the 330,000 people of the Free Ter- 
ritory and includes the city of Trieste 
itself. 

Zone B, the southern two thirds, is a 
farming region, occupied by Yugo- 
slavia. A majority of the people speak 
Italian or are of Italian descent. 

This zone division was supposed to 
be temporary. The U.N. Security Coun- 
cil was supposed to pick a governor, 
who would unite the two zones under 
his control. But the Security Council 
couldn't agree on a governor. After 
many months of wrangling over various 
candidates, the U.S., Britain, and 
France gave up. They proposed two 
years ago to change the Italian peace 
treaty so as to give all of the Free 
Territory back to Italy. 

Russia refused. Yugoslavia objected, 
too. 


Trieste Today 


There the matter rested. Trieste’s 
troubles faded out of the news. In the 
meantime the Yugoslavs tried to make 
their zone as much like Yugoslavia as 
possible. 

At present the city of Trieste is a 
fairly busy Most of the city’s 
trade is with Italy and western Austria 

occupied by the U.S., Britain, and 


town 


France). 

Before the first World War 
Trieste’s business was handling goods 
along the 
There are 
connections to 


most of 
to and from the countries 
Danube in central Europe. 
railroad Trieste 
from that part of Europe, and 
is a natural outlet for the 
the region. But most of these countries 
Communist-controlled and do 
Trieste very They trade 
with each with 


good 
Trieste 
sea trade of 


now are 
not use much. 
mostly other and 
Russia. 

Last month Trieste suddenly jumped 
into the headlines Three things 
happened 

1) In Zone B local 
government councils were elected. Italy 
feared this was the first step in a plan 
to annex Zone B to Yugoslavia. 

(2) Russia demanded that the oc- 
cupation armies be withdrawn and that 
the Free Territory be put into opera- 
tion. The Russians alleged that the U.S. 


again 


members of 


and Britain had set up a naval base in 
Trieste. 

The U.S. and Britain denied that 
they were using Trieste as a base. They 
pointed out that the Russians had re- 
peatedly blocked the choosing of a gov- 
ernor for Trieste by turning down every 
candidate proposed by the West. 

Formerly the Russians had support- 
ed the Yugoslav desire to annex all of 
Venezia Giulia. Then Yugoslavia’s Com- 
munist government quarreled with the 
Communist government of Russia. That 
was the end of Russian help for the 
Yugoslav claim. 

(3) Carlo Sforza, Italy’s foreign min- 
ister, hinted that Italy might refuse to 
abide by her World War II ace 
treaty any longer if Yugoslavia ould 
annex Zone B. Under the treaty Italy 
gave up not only Trieste but also her 
former African colonies and the Ital- 
ians had to agree not to build up pow- 
erful armed forces. Italy must also pay 
reparations (war damages) to Russia 
and to some other countries under the 
terms of the treaty. 

The little Territory of Trieste has 
again become one of Europe’s biggest 
headaches. The best hope seems to be 
that Italy and Yugoslavia will somehow 
work out a solution for themselves. 
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and early summer crops are in the 

ground across the nation’s farms. 
Our six million farm families look for- 
ward to another bumper harvest. Nature 
has been good to the farmer over the 
past decade. The rains and the good hot 
sun have come when they were needed, 
stayed away when they might have done 
damage. 

And man has improved on nature, 
helped her along. New methods of farm- 
ing, new knowledge of soil conservation 
practices, new farm machinery, new 
kinds of crops—all have helped fill the 
farmers’ horn of plenty. Today we pro- 
duce two thirds more crops than we did 
in 1910—using the same number of 
acres. Today a single farmer can pro- 
duce the food to feed 15 people. A half 
century ago a farmer could feed only 
half as many 

For the folks who live in the city, the 
months ahead look comfortable, too. 
The price of food has dropped slowly 
but steadily since 1948. The housewife 
finds it a little easier to fill her market 
basket and still stay within her weekly 
budget. 


[' paint a rosy picture. The spring 


The Misleading Picture 


Look In Europe farmers are 
coming much closer to providing the 
Less and less do 
European nations depend on grains im- 
ported from the U. S. 

And the farmer knows that the Gov- 
ernment will help him. If the price of 
his crops drops too low, Uncle Sam will 
come in, buy up the surplus, keep prices 
a comfortable in- 


abro: id 


food that’s needed. 


high enough to insure 
come for the farmer 

A rosy picture indeed! But it is mis- 
leading. Add a few other facts to our 
portrait 

To keep farm prices up, Uncle Sam 
has been buying surplus farm products 
at an increasing rate. Right now the 
Federal Government has on hand four 
billion dollars worth of surplus farm 
products, much of it gradually rotting in 
makeshift caves, deserted 
airplane hangars, old ships. 

Immediately after the war Europe’s 
farmers could not produce enough food. 
Then there followed a few years of 
miserably bad crop weather in Europe. 


warehouses 
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Pro-and-Con prepared especially for Scholastic Magazines 
by Secretary of Agriculture Brannan 
and American Farm Bureau Federation Pres. Kline—pp. 15, 16 


How Much Help 
for the Farmer? 


During those years American farm sur- 
plus products helped pull Europe 
through. 

Now European agriculture is well on 
the way to full recovery, something we 
all applaud. But, to American farmers, 
this means that the bottom has dropped 
out of our farm export market. Last year 
we exported 505 million bushels of 
wheat or its equivalent in flour. This 
year we will export only 300 to 325 mil- 
lion bushels. 

Food prices have come down some- 
what from their postwar peak. But the 
housewife is still perplexed at having to 
pay high prices for eggs, potatoes, and 
other products, while the Government is 
buying up these products in order to 
support those high prices. And all this 
at a time when Congress is looking for 


ways to cut down our huge Federal 
expenditures. 

What's the answer to this riddle? A 
man from Mars would indeed be puz- 
zled by the contradiction of huge crops, 
high food prices, and Government 
spending to keep up farm prices. Many 
Americans are puzzled, too. Let's see if 
we can unravel the riddle. Let’s start 
with: 

I. Our Past Farm Policies 

We must start with the idea of parity 
—first discussed in the 1920s and later 
put into effect as the basis for our farm 
support policy. The parity idea is to 
keep an even relationship between 
prices paid by farmers and the prices 
they receive for their crops. The pros- 
perous pre-World War I years of 1909- 
1914 were taken as a parity base period. 
The idea was to give the farmer enough 
for a bushel of corn (or other crops) so 
that he could buy as much with the 
money he received as he was able to in 
the base period. 

Put another way, parity attempts to 
give the farmer a stable purchasing 
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A half million bushels of wheat go into storage in Kansas B-29 hangar. 


power, regardless of the ups and downs 
of machinery, clothing, uten- 
sils, and other things he must buy. 
The Government has not tried to guar 
antee the farmer full parity (100 per 
cent of parity). Instead Congress has 
passed laws guaranteeing only a certain 


of pric es 


percentage of parity. 
In 1938 Congress directed price sup- 
ports for several basic crops (wheat, 
cotton, corn, etc.) through the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. Congress 
said, in effect, that when the price of a 
certain commodity fell below an agreed 
level, the Government would write out 
a check to make up the difference. 
Farmers had to agree to certain con- 
ditions to get help, however. They had 
to agree to limit the acreage planted to 
certain crops, if the Government told 
them to. The purpose of this was, sup- 
posedly, to avoid huge surpluses of these 
crops. Cooperating farmers usually re 
ceive payments in the form of outright 
f their crops by the Govern- 
x through commodity loans at 
ommodity loans 
The farmer borrows 
1e Government, pledging 
inge for the loan. Later 
ither return the money, or 
rop to the Gov 


purchase ( 
ment, 
the support price. (¢ 
work like this 
mone\ 
his crop in 
simply over his 
ernment 
r II the farm picture 
t. The main problem 
rather than less, farm 
ir needs. To stimulate 
1ent raised support levels 
from 75 per cent of parity (the pre-war 
per New non-basic 

idded to the list of those 
supports 


World W 


chang uu 
was to get more 
production fo 
it the Ge 
rate) to 90 cent 
crops were 
receiving price 
In 1948 Congress wrote a new farm 
law, known as the Aiken Act. This pro- 
vided for the continuation of price sup- 
ports for year, and then a 
gradual tapering off. One important 
change was made: The base period for 
calculating rates was changed 
from 1909-14 to 1939-48, years of great 


another 


parity 


prosperity for the farmer. In 1949 Con- 
gress took still another look, and wrote 
the law which is now in effect. This is 
known as 


II. The Anderson Act 


The Anderson Act provides for high 
support (90 per cent of parity) for six 
basic crops—corn, cotton, wheat, rice, 
tobacco, peanuts—during 1950. Support 
is to be lowered slightly in 1951 and 
lowered again in 1952. A number of 
other products—wool, tung nuts, honey, 
potatoes, milk and butter—are to be sup- 
ported at from 60 to 90 per cent of 
parity. 

(Just to refresh our memories: This 
means that the Iowa farmer is guaran- 
teed that the price he gets for a bushel 
of corn will buy at least 90 per cent of 
what it would have bought in 1939-48. 
If prices sag below this, the Government 
steps in, buys enough corn to keep 
prices up to 90 per cent of parity.) 

Commodities which are bought by the 
Government under the support program 
may not be resold at less than five per 
cent above the support price. (In other 
words the Government may not “dump” 
these surplus crops and endanger their 
general price on the market.) Perishable 
foods (such as milk or butter) may, if 
they are in danger of spoiling, be given 
away to public or private welfare organ- 
izations, to U. S. Indian agencies, or to 
the Government’s school lunch program. 

With the Anderson Act in operation, 
let’s now take a look at 


. 


Il. The Farm Situation Today 


American farmers are victims of their 
own productivity. For instance, wheat 
farmers have followed Government re- 
quests to cut down the number of acres 
planted. This year wheat acreage is 
down about 14 per cent. But the use of 
best lands and better methods of farm- 
ing will make this summer’s crop as big 
as last year! 

In other words, acreage allotment by 


the Government does not do the job 
The Commodity Credit Corporation last 
year bought about one fifth of the U. S. 
wheat crop, one quarter of the cotton 
crop. It is costing Uncle Sam $25,000 
an hour just to store our surplus crop. 

The Government must now decide 
whether to impose marketing quotas on 
farmers who receive price support assis 
tance. This is a much stricter require- 
ment than acreage allotment. Marketing 
quotas pledge farmers to send only a 
certain quantity of the crops to market 
—regardless of how much they raise. 

Never before has the American pub- 
lic been so concerned about the farm 
problem. Generally, there are: (1) those 
who favor farm price supports, along 
the general lines of the present law; (2) 
those who oppose supparts; (3) those 
who favor some other kind of help to 
the farmer. 


IV. Arguments for Price Support 

1. The farmer’s position in our eco 
nomic system deserves special consid 
eration. Unlike the factory worker, the 
farmer cannot look for a new job if he 
is dissatisfied with his present one. All 
the farmer’s savings and earning power 
are tied up in his farm. Unlike the man- 
ufacturer, the farmer has no unique 
product to sell—his wheat is the same 
as his neighbor’s. He can merely send 
his products to market to join that of 
other nearby farmers. 

Nor can he change his production 
plans, as the manufacturer can. Once 
the crop is in the ground, the farmer can 
do nothing but follow through and mar 
ket it. 

On top of all this, the farmer is at the 
whim of nature—heavy rains may make 
the city worker slightly uncomfortable 
on his way to the office; to the farmer 
it may mean spoilage of the harvest and 
financial ruin. Dust storms, drought, in 
sects—all are unknown factors with 
which the farmer, and the farmer alone 
must gamble 

2. Nor do the farmer’s problems affect 
him alone. Unless the farmer produces 
enough food at reasonable prices, every 
housewife suffers in the cost of he 
weekly market purchases. And if the 
farmer goes broke he cannot buy the 
autos, tractors, clothes, and many othe: 
items that help keep our factories hum- 
ming and our workers busy. 

3. Finally, the farmer has, over the 
past years, been called upon to risk his 
whole future. During the war he was 
urged to produce more and more food 
for our own needs and for our Allies. 
But now he has pushed production so 
vigorously that it is too large for the 
peacetime market. He cannot suddenly 
turn corn fields to pasture or sell expen- 
sive equipment without taking a severe 
loss, at least temporarily. And despite 
his prosperity in recent years, the aver- 








age farmer has a far lower cash income 
than his city cousin. In the recent year 
of great farm prosperity, 1947, the an- 
nual cash farm income per person was 
$663, as against $1,496 for city-dwellers. 

4. For all these reasons the farmer 
deserves our special help. What better 
way could there be than our present 
system? In effect, we guarantee a cer- 
tain minimum return to the farmer for 
his hard labor essential to us all. We 
insure him against disasters which he is 
powerless to prevent. 

It is possible that some revisions should 
be made in our parity payments to meet 
surplus problems—in pota- 
toes, for instance—but this does not alter 
the basic necessity of Government aid 
to fhe farmer 


temporary 


V. Arguments Against Price Supports 

l. Too people have in their 
minds the picture of the farmer of a 
half- Today, many, many 
farmers are in reality big businessmen, 
producing crops worth many thousands 

sometimes hundreds of thousands—of 
dollars each vear. The dangers of nature 
have been certainly modified by scien- 
and 


many 


entury igo 


tific farming, soil conservation, 
mechanization. 

Many farmers are happy to accept the 
benefits of price supports, but are un- 


villing to reduce plantings or alter their 


pattern of crops. Many of them insist, 
not unnaturally, on planting what comes 
easiest to them, and what will bring in 
the greatest cash return. 

2. Figures comparing farm and city 
incomes are really not accurate. Many 
so-called “farmers” may live on farms, 
but actually earn their livings at other 
jobs—not recorded as farm income. Also, 
it is obviously mach easier to live on a 
farm than in the city—where rent, trans- 
portation, and greater expenses for cloth- 
ing are part of the budget. It should also 
be remembered that two per cent of the 
nation’s farms produce 25 per cent of 
our total farm production. Surely these 
giant-size farms cannot be considered as 
underprivileged in our economic life. 

3. Price supports can actually do more 
harm than good. One simple example 
proves this: Cotton is under strong price 
supports. Uncle Sam has had to buy 
huge quantities of cotton to keep its 
price up to the support level. What has 
been the result? Cotton is so expensive 
that it cannot compete with synthetic 
fibers like rayon, and it cannot compete 
with the cotton of other countries in the 
export trade. Millions of bales of cotton 
which might be used at home and 
abroad—at a cheaper price—are now 
channeled into useless Government stor- 
age. 

4, Everyone would like to have some 


Should We Adopt the Brannan Plan? 


YES! By Hon. Charles F. Brannan 


Secretary of Agriculture 


e When prices of farm products start 
faster and faster than 
other things. This is bad for 


lown. the go 
prices of 
evervbod\y 

When farmers get less and have to 
pay the same as before, they buy less. 
This means less business for other peo- 
ple, then fewer jobs and less money to 
buy farm products. When this goes on 
and on, we have a depression. 

The Government has a program to 
keep farm prices from going down dan- 
In many ways it is good. But 
experience has shown it must be strength- 
ened to meet the newest probléms. Farm 
prices are going down too fast compared 
with prices of other goods. This has 
caused the Government to accumulate 
surpluses of some foods that people 
would eat right away if they had the 
‘hance to buy at reasonable prices. 
What some people call the “Brannan 
Plan” is just a series of recommenda- 
tions to Congress for improving this 
program. 

Here’s what the recommendations say: 


gerously 


1. Let’s do our best to stop farm in- 
come from falling below a definite 
amount. The line we would draw under 
farm income is the average in real dol- 
lars which farmers have had in recent 
years. From this income standard, we 
can figure what prices need to be for 
farm products. 

2. Let’s give farmers a real chance 
at the income standard by seeing to it 
that the most important farm products 
bring fair returns. At present, the prod- 
ucts that must be supported bring in 
only 40 per cent of the money farmers 
get in the market. Our suggested list 
includes products that bring in about 
75 per cent. We should include meat 
animals, eggs, and chickens which are 
not now on the “must” list. 

3. Let’s use a new support method 
that gives people a chance to eat more, 





and 
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of the risks taken out of his life. That 
is only human. But why should we limit 
this only to farmers? We simply cannot 
afford to spend billions of dollars a year 
for farm subsidies. As times goes on we 
are finding that fewer and fewer farmers 
can produce the farm products we need. 
Thus, our expensive farm price support 
program is going to support a smaller 
and smaller proportion of our popula- 
tion. 


VI. The Brannan Plan 


Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. 
Brannan has set before Congress his plan 
for a major change in the methods of 
help to farmers. The plan has the sup- 
port of President Truman, but thus far 
it has met with no success in Congress. 
The two largest farm organizations have 
also gone on record against it. 

Nevertheless, the Brannan Plan prom- 
ises to be an important issue in the com- 
ing Congressional election campaign. To 
discuss its pros and cons—as a possible 
substitute for our present system of price 
supports—Scholastic Magazines has asked 
Secretary Brannan to describe the plan, 
and Allan B. Kline, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, -to 
give his views in opposition. These state- 
ments, prepared exclusively for Scholas- 
tic Magazines, are printed below and on 
page 16 


International News Photo 


Secretary Brannan 


instead of less, meat and milk and other 
perishables. These products can't be 
stored economically or very long. People 
want more of them. The Government 
should not buy them away from people 
and raise prices for what is left. These 
foods should be allowed to go through 
the markets at prices people will pay 
If these prices average below the fair 
farm price, the Government should 
make up the difference in production 
payments directly to the farmers. 

4. Let’s keep on supporting the prices 
of corn, wheat, cotton, and tobacco by 
means of Government loans and pur- 
chases. These—the nonperishable prod- 
ucts—can be stored safely at low cost. 
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The abundance from good years would 
be on hand when bad weather has hurt 
the crops 

5. Let’s offer price support only to 
those farmers who try to conserve their 
soil and who « ooperate w ith other farm- 
ers when necessary to prevent surpluses. 
Also, let’s limit the amount of support 


so that we do not help big 


industrial- 
ized farming more than we help the big- 
of the far 


In the past few years 


gest ily type farms 


American fam 
milk 


Govern- 


less and 


it the 


ilies have been buving 


eggs at the verv time th 


ment has been buying large quantities 
The 
: 


Government has bought these foods to 


storing them at great cost 


and 
he Ip farmers. But consumers have paid 
twice—once in taxes for buying and stor- 
igain in higher prices 


ing surpluses an 
it the store 
With the 
would have a chance to serve 
the foods their families like 
y } 


improved program, mothers 


more ot 
ind need— 


] } 


meat, milk ind eggs—when they are 


} 
plentiful and prices are within reach 
ivments ( ild 


Production p 


farmers’ 


protect 
find 
larger markets, not only for those pei 
ishable products but also for the corn 


1 
income ind they Ww uld 


and other grain which poultry and ani- 
mals meat, milk 
Our abundance would work for every- 


turn into ind eggs 
bodv instead of becoming surpluses we 
don’t want 

We especially need to strengthen our 
protection against depression. No one 
can say how much another depression 
lost relief work 
ind all that depression 
would bil- 


our 


would cost—in jobs, 
business failures 


The bill 


and we 


means run many 


would risk losing 
democratic way of life 

We must not take the risk. It is much 
less costly in every way to do the things 
that than to 
pay the price ot depression 


lions, 


will maintain prosperity 


UNMANAGEABLE 
CROP 
SURPLUSES 


e Chicago Daily News 


Pro: Let’s Unplug the Horn 


Federation President Kline 


NO! 


e It is claimed that the Brannan Plan 
would provide h 


By Allan B. Kline 


President, American 
Farm Bureau Federation 


returns to tarmers 
and cheap food to consumers. Actually 
it would do just the opposite. 

that the 


farmers profitable income 


It proposes Government 
guarantee 
and sets up a standard of prices re- 
flecting this incorne. When actual prices 
fall below the the 


ment promises to pay farmers the dif 


standard Govern- 
ference. 

The result would be larger production 
consumer demand 
Farm- 


than warranted by 
Excess production reduces prices 
ers therefore would have to depend on 
Government payments to keep them in 
business. Such payments are not a de 
pendable source of income. “Parity pay- 
ments” in the years just before the wat 
averaged only about a third of the 
amounts authorized by law. 
Farmers should not be made to de- 
pend on this kind of thing for a living 
They are entitled to earn a fair income 
through normal market prices, just as 
entitled to earn fair 
returns, and workmen to fair wages 
The Brannan Plan 
consumers cheap food 
cost is not reduced by paying part of it 
through taxes. You can the entire 
price to the grocery store, or you can 
pay part of it there and part of it to the 
Government The latter 
the additional expense of administering 


businessmen are 


would not give 


since the total 


pay 


way involves 
the program 

There is another way 
Plan would ld the 


add to 
rather than reduc ing it 


the Brannan 

cost of food 
In the position 
of guaranteeing profitable farm prices 
Government would have to divide up 
the right to produce at these prices 
This right would have to be parceled 
out by the head, to inefficient as well as 
to efficient farmers. The result would be 
to squeeze down the efficient producer. 
Eventually, higher average production 
costs would result. 

Some idea of the over-all tax cost of 


the Brannan Plan can be derived from 
the Farm Bureau’s estimate of one-and- 
a-quarter billion dollars a year for milk 
Dr. Roland W. Bartlett of the 
University of Illinois puts the cost for 
milk at one-and-a-half billion dollars 
Neither of these estimates makes any 
allowance for additional 
induce the higher milk production the 
plan calls for. Had the Brannan Plan 
been in effect on hogs from October 


alone. 


incentives to 


through January of last year, taxpayers 
would have put up $181,780,500 on 
Federally inspected hogs in addition to 
the amount they actually paid for pork 
rhe 
Plan 


ipproximate total an 


and pork produc ts as consumers. 
total annual cost of the Brannan 
would probably 
nual U. S. farm income 

The Farm Bureau believes in a sys 
tem of flexible price supports, which go 
up and down in relation to the supply 
This 


against 


of the commodities supported 


the 
drastic price declines, and permits him 


gives farmer protection 
to shift production in accordance with 
indicated consumer demand. 


We do not think the 
should fix and guarantee the kind of 


Government 


prices the farmer expects to live on. If 
it tries to do this, it has to restrict his 
opportunities to earn good income by 
his own efficiency 

We consider the philosophy of the 
present farm law (the Agricultural Act 
of 1949) much better than that of the 
Brannan Plan, because it provides price 
the 


management of 


and leaves 


his own 


protection for farmer 
most of the 
business in the hands of the individual 
producer. Unlike the Brannan Plan, it 
is consistent with our traditional Amer- * 
ican system, in which young people can 
look forward to the opportunity of pros- 
pering through their own initiative in a 
free economy. The law is not perfect, 
however, as it postpones application of 
the flexibility in price supports which 
we consider in the best interests of all. 


Messner in The Binghamton Press 


Con: Unhappy End of the Rainbow 











QUESTION: Why do we owe so much 
to Cyrus McCormick? 


ANSWER: He helped make our nation 
strong. Before he invented the reaper in 
1831, wheat was harvested by primitive 
methods, making it scarce and ,.expen- 
sive. The reaper made it available to all, 
and wheat foods helped make Americans 
the healthiest people in the world. 


QUESTION: What gives this racing 
car its speed? 


ANSWER: It has a good motor fed by 
good fuel. The same is true of the human 
body. Food is the fuel which feeds the 
brain, muscles and bones which form the 
motor of the body. To keep your body 
running at top efficiency all day long, 
start with the right “fuel.” 


QUESTION: What is the right “fuel” 
for breakfast? 


ANSWER: Here it is! This basic break- 
fast is delicious eating and healthy eat- a 
ing. Skimping on breakfast lessens your 


Pag a MILK BREAD AND 
vitality. So don’t take a chance. Help BUTTER 


yourself to more energy—for school, (or fortified margarine) 


athletics and social life. Start every day 
this good breakfast way! 


. for instance, 
Post’s 40% 
Bran Flakes . .. 
so good and 
good for you. 


Post-TENS j 
acy Alt The Famous POST Cereals | 


Post Toasties Post's Raisin Bran Post's 40% Bran Flakes Post-Tens Grape-Nuts Grope-Nuts Flakes Post's Wheat Meal 


Products of General Foods 
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CHAMPIONS DO 


Pee Wee Reese’s timely hitting and great 
fielding at shortstop sparked Dodgers’ 
pennant drive last season. A ten-year 
Big League veteran — Reese has eaten 
Wheaties since 1935! 

Says Pee Wee, “Wheaties with milk 
or cream and fruit is my favorite train- 
ing dish! I'd recommend it to anyone.” 
Join the champions tomorrow ... have 
Wheaties! 


WHY DON’T YOU 


Marty Marion is another ten-year Major 

League star. Famous St. Louis Cardinal 

shortstop played in four World Series— 

made NL All-Star team five times! And 
he’s a WHEATIES man! 


“You get a fast start every day when 
you help yourself to lots of Wheaties,”’ 
says Marion. Nourishing, these 100% 
whole wheat flakes. Wheaties give you 
three B vitamins, also min 
erals, food energy, protein 
Second-helping good, too, 
Wheaties! Had yours today? 


A 


| HOW’S your health? Take the true-false 
quiz below to see how much you've 
learned about good health habits this 
year. We've tried to make our “How's 
Your Health?” feature a practical one 


them healthy. —— —__ 


. Potatoes are fattening. _—__ 


dim light and at night. —_ 





and we hope you've found the infor- 
mation in it useful in your everyday 
living. No score—this is for fun and 
information.—Ann White, Health 
Nutrition Editor. 


True False 


. Brushing your teeth twice a day is all you need to do to keep 


. Loafers and sandals should not be worn al \ day. 

. It’s a good idea to “warm-up’ ” belere an active game. 

. A good time to do homework is after a big dinner. 

. Liver and kidneys help to build up the blood. 

. It’s not good to sleep on your left side. _ 

. Carrots supply Vitamin A which helps you to see better in 


. Warts can be removed by a special diet. - 


. If your fingernails break and ” ously you thould ty 


drinking more milk, —__ 


. Ice-cold showers help to toughen you up. —___ 


. Choosing vegetables by color is a good way to insure that 


you are making a wise selection. 


. Freckles can be removed by rubbing lemon : on your face. __ 


. A 50-watt bulb gives you enough light for study. — 
. Eating too many fatty foods tends to bring on pimples. _— 


. Improving your meals may help you fo improve your marks. 


(Answers below) 


1. False. Daily brushing keeps your 
teeth clean, but for strong teeth you 
must eat the right foods, too. Milk and 
citrus-fruit juices supply the calcium 
and Vitamin C you need for healthy 
teeth. 

2. True. Loafers and open sandals 
do not give enough support to the foot 
bones and muscles. They're fine for 
| lounging, but wear oxford-type shoes 
for walking and sports. 

3. False. Potatoes are not “fattening” 
in themselves. A medium-size potato 
contains about 100 calories. It’s the 
butter that adds pounds. 

4. True. “Warming-up” puts your 
| muscles to work gradually, not sud- 
denly. Your muscles work best after 
}they have been in action for a few 
minutes, 

5. False. After a big meal, much 
of the blood in the body is drawn to 
the digestive tract, leaving less in the 
brain. That’s why big meals sometimes 
make you feel sleepy. 

6. True. Liver and kidneys are the 


| top-ranking blood-building foods. Eat 
° 
| them in some form at least once a week. 


7. False. Any relaxed, comfortable 
position for sleeping is good. 


8. True. In addition to carrots, other 
vegetables rich in Vitamin A are sweet 
potatoes, spinach, broccoli, kale, squash, 
and tomatoes. 

9. False. So far as is known, diet 
has nothing to do with warts. The 
safest way to remove them is for your 
doctor to do it. 

10. True. Milk, cheese, and green 
vegetables are rich in the food factors 
which keep your nails strong. 

1. False. There is no special rea- 
son to take ice-cold showers. Wash with 
hot water, then let the water gradually 
get cooler as you rinse off. 

12. True. Eat vegetables of at least 
two different colors every day and you 
won't go wrong. 

13. False. No freckle remover has 
yet been discovered. 

14. False. A good reading light is a 
shaded lamp with a 100-watt bulb. 

15. True. Among the most common 
offenders in causing pimples during 
teen years are too many fatty foods, 
chocolate, pies, pastries, candies, and 
nuts. 

16. True. Surveys have proved that 
poorly-nourished students can’t concen- 
trate for long and are slow thinkers. 
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into Mr. Slugger 


Heres Why “y 


That makes bread many - good -foods- bread a splendid source of the energy 

in-one. you need to do the things you want 
And all those good foods in it— foods to do. 

that are rich in protein, calcium, iron Sohelp yourself tothe bread that helps 

and other essential elements— make you—at meals and between-meals, too. 


Eat more BREAD...get more energy 
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A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


1. TRIESTE 


Fill in blanks. Each counts 4. Total 


located on 
a — Sea. 
Before World War II Trieste belonged 
to the nation of __ Now 
Trieste is part of a named 
‘The 

of Trieste 


tions 


of Trieste is 


district 


’ for which the United Na- 
Council 

was supposed to choose a governor. 
The district is now occupied by three 
nations a 
> and 

_ — 1 he 
last-named nation holds practically all 


the rest of the region south of 


Trieste, 
a peninsula which is called 


+— 


Mv score 


ll. LATIN AMERICA 


Examine the word or 
phrase in each sentence. If it makes 
true one, write the 


letter T in the space provided at the 


italicized 
the statement a 


left. If the word or phrase is incorrect 
write the word or phrase which will 
make the Each 


counts 4, Total 40 


sentence correct 


1. A country in the 
on the « juator is Ex uador 
2. Most of the length 
Peru 
3. The Institute 
Inter-American Affairs is 
Department of Comme 


Andes ly ing 


ot the Amaz 


n River is in 


Republi 
the ( iril 
7,000 miles 
Horn 


5. It is 
Rio Grande to (¢ ape 


a ___ 6. When it is winter 
in the United States it is winter in 
Argentina. 

“<= 7. The life expect- 
ancy in Latin America is shorter than 
in the U. S, 
—__8. The Spaniards and 
Portuguese came to Latin America in 
large numbers in the 1600s 

mat : ___9. After Canada, the 
next largest country in the Western 
Hemisphere is the United States. 

______10. Mestizos are of 
mixed Indian and Spanish blood. 


My score 


ill. HELP THE FARMER 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes it Each counts 
4. Total 12 


a, Compared with farm production 
in 1910, the farmer 
today produces 


American 
a smaller crop 


two-thirds more crops 


1. 
2. about the same size crop 
3 
4 


ten times the crop 
b. Compared with farm output in 
1900 
today can produce food for 


a single American farmer 


1. fewer people 

2. about as many people 
3. twice as many people 

4. 100 times as many people 
Since 1938 the percentage of 
parity which the Government 
has tried to guarantee the farm- 
el is 


100 
over 


l about fis 3 


2. about 25 to 5 4 100 
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WORDS OF THE WEEK 

city-state—An independent nation con- 
sisting of a self-governing city and the 
territory it controls. Ancient Greece was 
made up of city-states. In the Middle 
Ages there were a number of city-states 
in Italy and other European countries 

bumper—An adjective. A colloquial ex- 


yression unusually large or 
s 

abundant 

er, mean ya I 


brim ) 


d by the noun, bump 
glass filled to the 


Anything that is 
urticle of trade. 


espe liv an 


of use 

real dollars—Noun 
ferent amounts of different 
times, depending on whether prices go 
up or down. Real dollars are dollars con- 
sidered in the light of what they will 
buy, usually in comparison with some 

date taken as a standard. If we 
1938 as a standard, $100 today is 
han in 1938 in real dol- 


A dollar buys dif- 
f goods at 


earlier 
take 
wort! uch les 


lars 


IV. BRANNAN FARM PLAN 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, write a “P” if it 
is an argument in favor of the Brannan 
farm plan and a “C” if it is an argu- 
ment against. Each counts 4. Total 16. 

. The cost of the program would 
approximate the total annual 
U. S. farm income. 

Price support would be offered 
only to those farmers who con- 
serve the soil and cooperate to 
avoid surpluses. 

Inefficient farmers would be en- 
couraged at the expense of effi- 
cient farmers. 

The cost of farm goods to the 
consumer would decline. 


My score My total score 


My name __ — 
Quiz for issue of May 10, 1950 


Answers in Teacher Edition 








OUR FRONT COVER: On July 4, 
1776, in Inependence Hall in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., the Continental Congress 
completed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Four days later the bell of 
the hall was rung to call the citizens 
together for the first public reading of 
the Declaration. Ever since, that bell 
has been known as the Liberty Bell. It 
is one of our most treasured relics. 

You can still see it if you visit In- 
dependence Hall. If you can’t get to 
Philadelphia, do the next best thing— 
go to see the exact copy of the Liberty 
Bell which will be presented to your 
own state soon. 

From May 15 to July 4, the U. S. 
Treasury Department will conduct its 
“Independence Drive.” Purpose of the 
drive is to interest Americans in using 
their savings to buy U. S. Savings 
Bonds. Many schools will have special 
programs as part of the campaign. 

Symbol for the drive is the Liberty 
Bell. The American copper industry 
has aided the drive by giving 52 
bronze copies of the bell. There'll be 
one for each state and also for the 
District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico. 

Each bell has exactly the same size, 
shape, lettering, and tone of the orig- 
inal bell. The only thing the copies 
lack is the great crack that has spoiled 
the tone of the original bell. The bell 
cracked when it was being rung in 
1835 during the funeral of John Mar- 
shall, the great chief justice of the 
U. S. Supreme Court. 

Our cover picture shows the first 
shipment of 13 bells being unloaded 
last month on their arrival from An- 
necy-le-Vieux, France, where the bells 
were cast. Wide World photo. 





The fastest-writing 
ot He ol portable ever built! 


Q. What does a 
girl do, if she gets 
“stuck” at a dance? 


A. The best way 
out of this is not 
to get stuck. It’s 
the old story about 
an ounce of pre- 
vention. And in this 

Gay Head case, two ounces 
won't hurt. That 

means you learn to dance, and as well 
as possible. It doesn’t mean you dream 
about Junior Proms with a notion that, 
on the eve of such an event, you will 
automatically be gifted with grace and 
rhythm. It means you corner Cousin 
Dick, your older sister, your best chum, 


or even your Dad. And you make them 1. The World’s Portable Speed Cham- 2. Mechanically, it’s built to wavel far 
teach you all they know. Pick up your pionship was wow on a Royal Portable! faster than human fingers! Here is the 


ractice where ‘g ick i ; = Ke . 
P =. otis sengp! tants ~ Lae vane t's the speediest portable typewriter! World’s Fastest Portable Typewriter. 


chance of vour getting stuck. But even 
experienced actors have their off nights. | 
If you are stuck, the best remedy is to 
ict as if you weren't. Don’t withdraw in 
panicked silence. Instead, concentrate C58 
on enjoying Bud’s company, rather than P : 

on being the “belle of the ball.” Pretty These 4 famous features are only some of the reasons why 
soon you'll both be having such a good students prefer Royal — fastest of all portable typewriters — 
time together that the stag line you’ve more than 2 to 1 over any other make! 

forgotten will be envious. Remember, 
the sure formula for booking return en- 
gagements is to make the particular boy 
you're dancing with think you’d rather 
be with him than anyone else. 











QO. Boys are always complaining of 
girls’ primping and powdering in public. 
Don’t they want us to look our best? 








1. THE Standard Typewriter in Portable 2. “Magic” Margin. This easiest, quick- 
Size. Fully standard keyboard in size, est way to set margins contributes 
slope, distance between rows of keys, greatly to speed of operation. No fuss, 
and position of controls. no fret—click, it’s set! Only Royal,has it! 


A. Yes, but they'd rather have pepper 
than face powder on potatoes—and salt, 
rather than hair strands, on ham- 
burger! Boys think (and rightly so) 
that there is a time and place for face | 
fixing and hair-doing. The time is be- 
fore they arrive for their date; the | 
place in front of your bedroom mirror. 
They aren’t averse to your “stopping 
by” the ladies’ room at a dance, the 
movies, or in a restaurant, provided you — 
don’t stay all night. But they don’t 3. “Touch Control.” On the Royal, every 4. Finger-Flow Keys. Shaped to the con- 
mind the wind-blown effect of vour hair | member of the family can set touch of tour of the finger tips, keys promote 
is much as you do. And they ‘say that pad tprece on oo gene a eo teek head oe hoe 
a ies ia fie on Mectick sais the right touch thet makes it possible | — nm Ow easy ye 

you wouldnt pt psuck, you for you to type faster! ortable 
wouldn’t have that half-eaten-off look 
halfway through dinner. 


What's YOUR big problem? Drop a GRAY MAG | C R OYA L P 0 RTA B LE 
note about it to Gay Head, World Week, 
7 E. 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. t ft iters 
Questions of greatest general interest Made by the world’s heninte: manufacturer of typewri 


* . ‘ uch re st d trad arks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc, 
will be answered in “Ask Gay Head.” *Magic™ and To C are registered trade-m o yp P 


The Standard Typewriter in Portable Size 








Reset loose casters and drawer 
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For a faster and more 
enjoyable game ure 


JUNEMAN’S 


Tennis and Badminton gut strings 


Excel in speed and 
durability. Available 
in wide range of 
prices. Ask for them 
on your next restring- 
ing job. 

Send for free booklet 
—"'Tennis and Badmir- 
ton Strokes” written by 
well known authorities 


THE E. P. JUNEMAN CORP. 


1100 W. 47th Place 
CHICAGO (9 ILLINOIS 











FREE BOOK 
that will help you 
PLAY BETTER TENNIS 


@ Want to learn to play 
good tennis? Woul 
you like to improve 
your game? Send for 
this FREE book by 
Vinnie Richards, holder 
of 30 Championships. 
This booklet 
on Richards’ own tour- 
nament experience 
illustrated with 36 fast 
action shots and photos 
of every grip. Surprise 
your opponents with 
the improvement in 
your game. Mail this 
coupon now. 


1 jap rove 


Now cats GAME 


yous 18 


CLIP COUPON — MAIL TODAY 
DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP., Dept 51 500 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please rush me 


that FREE Dunlop tennis book, “How 
ro Improve Your Tennis Game™ by Vinnie Richarda, 


Play DUNLOP 


Championship TENNIS BALLS 


epulls easily with PLASTIC WOOD | 


is based | 


‘‘My Favorite 


HE five letters published below won 
| §$1 awards each in the “Career Club” 
contest on “My favorite summer jobs.” 
|Other $1 prize-winners are: Sandra 
} Rubenstein, Pittsburgh, Pa.; LeRoy 
Christensen, Petaluma, Calif.; Merle P. 
Frey, Newton, Kans.; Patricia Swain, 
Arlington, Va. 


Riding the Range 

“I made a bargain with my uncle. I'd 
|work all summer on the range on his 
ranch in exchange for a bay horse. My 
work started on June 12 when I was up 
early to help Bill 
an old, grizzled 
buckeroo, drive the 
leattle to the sum- 
mer pasture. That 
summer Bill and I 
lived in a_bunk- 
house on a hillside 
| overlooking a large 
| blue lake. 

“My job consist- 
jed in keeping an 
jeye on the cattle, repairing fences, and 
cutting fence posts. At night we went 
cat fishing. A beaver started to dam up 
ithe outlet to the lake, flooding several 
hundred acres of range. We set a spe- 
| cial trap which captures beavers with- 
out hurting them. That beaver was 
fighting mad when we caught him. We 
telephoned the game warden who 
| moved the beaver to another creek.” 
Guy Ross, Lakeview (Oreg.) H. S. 


Bat Boy 


“I'd like to have a summer job as a 
bat boy for some baseball team. Each 
ball club has two bat boys—one for 
the home team and one for the visiting 
team. A bat boy hands bats to the play- 
ers, catches foul tips off the screen, and 
does other work around the ball club. 

“Before the game, bat boys carry the 
bats to the rack and put them away 
after the game. Bat boys can learn a lot 
about baseball and that is why I’m look- 
ing for a summer job as a bat boy.” 

John Porter, Evanston (ill.) Township H. §. 


Sales Appeal 


“I was a door-to-door dress sales- 
woman! I enjoyed meeting all kinds of 
people. I worked five hours a day, five 
days a week, and I averaged about $30 


for a week’s work 


“CAREER CLUB” CONTEST WINNERS 


Summer Job’”’ 


“Once in a while, buyers wouldn't 
pay me for my dresses and I had either 
to get the dress back or pay for it 
myself. Then I'd work harder to make 
up for my loss. At other times, custom- 
ers were pleased and gave me a second 
order. The manager and other salesmen 
gave me helpful suggestions for selling. 

“Selling has given me confidence in 
myself, It taught me how to meet and 
understand people; it gave me an op- 
portunity to work outdoors. I especially 
enjoyed the style show when the new 
lines of dresses were modeled.” 

Edna Lince, Bendle H. S., Flint, Mich. 


Pay for Play 


“For three years I've had a part-time 
job helping a family that has three chil- 
dren—five-year-old twins and an eight- 
year-old girl. I spent last summer at the 
family’s summer home where I helped 
with the housework and looked after 
the children. 

“We went to the beach every day, 
taking our lunch with us. At night we 
played baseball or croquet and the chil- 
dren were always in bed by eight. I am 
well paid and I enjoy the work. I'm 
looking forward to another summer with 
the children.” 

Marion Dulton, Warren J.H.S., W. Newton, Mass. 


Woman in White 


“During the summer of 1949 I 
worked as a nurse’s aide at the hospital. 
Before I got the job, I trained as a 
nurse’s aide, learning how to make up 
a bed in three min- 
utes, how to take 
temperatures, pulse 
and respiration 
readings, and how 
to be of general as- 
sistance to nurses. 

“One day when 
I was on duty, a 
man came in who 
had caught his 
hand in an electric 
saw. I assisted the doctor who took 
stitches in the wound. Sometimes I 
stayed at the bedside of a patient who 
had just come from surgery. My duty 
was to see that the patient was okay 
until he became fully conscious—a bi 
responsibility. My mind is made up; i 
have chosen nursing for a career.” 


Frances Stepkal 
Senior H. S., Grand Rapids, Minn, 
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School Daze 


Dad: “What's this 40 on your report 
card?” 
Fred: “I guess that must be the tem- 
perature of the room.” 
Canadian High News 
Fair Warning 


Mary: “Sometimes my father takes 
things apart to see why they don’t go.” 
Hal: “So 
Mary: “So you 


what?” 
d better go.” 


Science News 


Scientists have just produced a blue- 
eve - bee, as well red-eyed 
This last should please Rudolph, 


; Red Nosed Reindeer. 


as a bleary, 


This Week 
For Men Only 
Joe: “How can 
from a gentler n worm?” 
Jim: “You've heard that a worm turns. 
Well, if it without putting its 
it’s a lady worm.” 


you tell a lady worm 


turns 


hand out 


CROSS-GRAIN 
Laminated 
Construction 
(patented) 


Wood inlays 
with the grain 
running 
crosswise 
vent 
strings from 
cutting 
into the 
wood. 


very own 
In every hit you can feel 
the supple, pent-up power 
of the Davis Racket. 
These aristocrats of the 
courts are made in four 
beautiful, distinctive 
models. 
Sliver Streak + Block Streak 
Olympyed « Hi-Point 


Make your next one a 


ais 


TENNIS RACKET 


“A” for Answer 
Teacher: “Paul, give me a sentence 
with an object in it.” 
Paul: “You are very beautiful.” 
Teacher: “What is the object?” 
Paul: “To get a good grade.” 
Kee 
Chatterbox 


but we call her 


ly stream. 


tec 


Her name is Maggie, 
Flo because she talks in a steac 


Warning 
Miss Smith: “Yes, Johnny, what is it?” 
Johnny: “I don’t want to scare you, 
Miss Smith, but Pop says if I don’t get 
a better grade, 
a licking.” 


someone is going to get 


Air Unive Dispateh 
Trapped 


John: “The first time you contradict 
me I'm going to kiss you.” 
Joan: “You're not!” 


Permanent Residence 

The following notice appeared in the 
columns of a country weekly: 

“Anyone found near my chicken 
house at night will be found there in 
the morning.” 

The Santa Fe Magazine 
That Telling Remark 

Daughter: “Did you have the porch 
seat painted yesterday?” 

Mother: “Yes, why do you ask?” 

Daughter: “Well, Bill and I sat on it 


| last night and Bill got paint on his 


|a man told a long story. 


| 
| 


| 
“Ue of ta 


| smooth like a Cadillac, 


trousers.” 


Howard Zink Leader | 


It Pays to Laugh 


Sir Cedric Hardwicke listened while | 


But the man 
spoke so indistinctly and he muffed 
his punch line so badly that the story 
wasn't funny. “Why did you laugh?” a 
friend asked Hardwicke. 

“I always do,” the great English 
actor said. 
danger of their telling it over again. 


Leonard Lyons, McNaught Syndicate 
The Dance 
The rhumba is a dance where the 


front of you goes along nice and 
and the back | 


| of you makes like a Jeep. 





The Aucourant 


Shoo Fly 
He: “Don't you shoo the flies around | 
here?” 
She: “Oh no, we let them 
around in their bare feet.” 


walk 


Wrong Turn 
The little woman was learning to 
drive. A neighbor asked the husband 
how she was getting along with her 
driving. 
The husband sighed and said, “Not 
too well. She took a turn for the worse 


- 
last week. 
Wichita Falls State Hospital News 


} 


“If you don’t laugh, there's | 
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Those Mad Russians 


“Oh boy!” cried the Russian inven- 
tor, who had got hold of an American 
mail order catalogue. “Look at all these 
wonderful new things to invent.” 

Quote 


Not Dinah Shore! 


Some radio singers should get a big 


hand—over their mouths. 
De Pere (Wis.) 


for the 


Journal Democrat 





“Victor IMPERIAL” 
..see the words 
proudly emblazoned 
on every length of 
this famed White- 
with-Blue-Spiral! 
They identify the 
genuine gut strin 
that is undisput 
tops in tennis string 
quality. 


A VICTOR BRAND 
for every player 


UAPERIAL 
ROYAL ° SUPERB 
RENOWN + SERVICE 


Xv. = 
“8 fe 


# Strings that Win/ 


strung 
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when you mean 


“fishing” 


And never go fishing on the candy counter when looking for a 
tasty, nourishing peanut. Stop when you see “Mr. Peanut” on the 
wrapper. He is your guarantee of the best in peanuts. PLANTERS 
PEANUTS and PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK PEANUT BAR have what 
it takes—proteins and vitamins—for extra energy; and for delicious 
between-meal snacks try PLANTERS new! smoother! PEANUT BUTTER. 








Off the Press 


The American Mind. An Interpretation 
of American Thought and Character 
Since the 1880s, by Henry Steele 
Commager. Yale University Press, 
New Haven. 476 pp. $5. 


It is fitting that the vantage point of 
the mid-twentieth century should have 
been chosen for a critical commentary 
on American thought and character. 
To examine such elusive things requires 
the courage to generalize in the face 
of seemingly insoluble contradictions 
and the power to draw upon a store- 
house of carefully conserved impres- 
sions based upon years of intensive re- 
search. This equipment is owned by 
Henry S. Commager, Professor of His- 
tory at Columbia University and regu- 
lar contributor to Scholastic Magazines. 

In his opening chapter, “The Nine- 
teenth Century American,” Dr. Com- 
mager discerns characteristics of op- 
timism, large vision, intense practicality, 
impatience with abstract philosophy, 
humor, and unquestioned conviction 
that the United States was the best of 
all countries. Although the sweep of 
generalizations is frequently curbed 
by qualifications, readers will approach 
the more intensively cultivated period 
of the 1880s to the present with a feel- 
ing of well-being. That feeling will, 


COMMAGER NOURSE 


however, be modified as the impact of 
industrialism made itself felt on a host 
of disillusioned writers. There are, to 
be sure, frequent flashes which illum- 
inate the more promising sides of our 
intellectual development. 

There are keen analyses, sharpened 
by incisive writing, of John Fiske, Wil- 
liam James, Willa Cather, Thorstein 
Veblen, Justice Holmes, Frederick Jack- 
son Turner, Vernon Parrington, and 
Charles A. Beard. There are, too, pro- 
vocative treatments of religious thought 
and practice, the “new science of poli- 
tics,” and architecture. Like Parrington, 
Dr. Commager’s concept of literature 
is a catholic one “embracing theology, 
economics, law, politics, and journalism 
as well as belles-lettres.” 

The volume’s significance is apparent 
not only in the answers that it gives 
but in the questions that it raises as 
we move into the second half of our 
century. —Howarp L. Hurwitz 


3-T 


Nourse Among Judges for 
Economics Outline Contest 


e Six distinguished economists and 
educators will serve as judges in the 
Twentieth Century Fund-Scholastic 
Magazines contest for outlines or syllabi 
indicating the scope, kind, and ap- 
proach of economic subject matter that 
may be most effectively taught in 
the junior or senior high school. 

They are: Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, 
former Chairman, President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers; Dr. Stanley E. 
Dimond, Divisional Director, Dep't of 
Social Studies, Detroit Public Schools; 
and Miss Minnie Lloyd, Head of Social 
Studies Dep’t, Shortridge H. S., In- 
dianapolis—for the senior high school 
division; and Dr. Horace Taylor, Pro- 
fessor of Economics, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Mr. Frank J. Dressler, Super- 
viser of Social Studies, Board of Edu- 
cation, Buffalo; and Dr. Helen Storen, 
Professor of Education, Queens College, 
N. Y. C.—for the junior high school di- 
vision. 

Seventy-six prizes, including two 
first prizes of $300 each, are offered. 
All entries must be mailed no later 
than June 15, 1950. Further details 
may be obtained by sending a post 
card to Twentieth Century Fund 
Teacher Contest, care of Scholastic 
Magazines, 7 East 12th Street, New 
York 3, N. Y. 





Corner 


Our “Corner” Roams 


e Right now there’s so much going on 
around our corner that I don’t know 
which activity will interest you most. 

Ed-in-chief Ken Gould took off sud- 
denly for Scandinavia on April 21 with 
a plane-load of editors, writers, and 
educators who are being shown how 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden are con- 
ducting their new educational travel 
program. 

The people on this editorial staff of 
ours certainly like to go places and do 
things. And we like them to. Makes 
them better writers and editors. We 
need to know as much as we can about 
this madly whirling globe if we are 
going to help our young readers un- 
derstand it. 


I don’t know where foreign affairs 
editor Irv Talmadge is going this sum- 
mer. But he will be heading for some 
critical spot overseas. Last summer he 
explored Scandinavia, the summer be- 
fore that he was in Israel when it was 
a hot spot. 

Scholastic Teacher-editor Bill Bout- 
well is off on a grand European tour. 
He left the minute last week’s issue got 
off the press. Lucky Bill is sailing first 
to Norway on the newest ocean liner, 
the Oslofjord—the “smorgasbord ship,” 
he calls it. He will be in Oslo for the 
900th birthday of that city on May 13 
(one of my secretary's Norwegian 
cousins is going to show him the 
sights), and after that he is going to 
Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Paris, and London. He will 
call at many European universities at 
their invitation, and will be taking lots 
of pictures with his new camera. 

Junior's top associate editor, Pat 
Lauber, who spent last summer in 
France, Belgium, England, and Scot- 
land, liked France so well that she is 
going back again this year and will 
spend the whole summer there, inter- 
viewing young people, arranging for 
more of the “How We Live” series, and 
gathering other interesting first-hand 
information. She will live with French 
families wherever she stays. 


I overhear other snatches of conver- 
sation about Mexico, Puerto Rico, 
England, Canada, and Alaska, just as 
if they were around “our corner.” As 
for me, right now I'm off—actually just 
around the corner—to New Jersey for 
the annual meeting of the American 
Textbook Publishers Institute, where I 
hope I'll learn a few things that will 
help us do a better job for you. 

Soon the final issues of the school 
year will be on the press—the Student 
Achievement Issues with the Awards 
announcements. Right after that we 
spruce up for the annual meetings of 
our Editorial Advisory Boards. All 
members have promised to attend this 
year, except one who is on sabbatical 
leave and is—you guessed it—overseas. 
The subject-matter planning boards 
will meet here in our New York offices 
the week end of May 27. The National 
Advisory Council members wil] arrive 
June 17 to review the plans, and then 
our lucky staff members rush to their 
ships and planes and cars. 

We'll all be back before the end of 
July. Our “school year” starts about six 
weeks earlier than yours. 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 





Winning entry in National Essay Contest 
of Advertising Federation of America 


“An America 
Without Advertising”’ 


N America without advertising? For 
A many Americans, it would be im- 
possible to imagine. Without advertis- 
ing, the America they know wouldn't 
exist. 

During the past century, the United 
States has developed into a great fac- 
tory, with American business as the ma- 
chinery and a miracle of production that 
dazzles the world. This factory makes 
two kinds of products: material ones, 
like radios and refrigerators, that we 
call Our High Standard of Living, and 
intangible products, like security and 
freedom, that we call Our American 
Heritage. Together, ‘these two products 
make up that production miracle—the 
American way of life. 

The wheel of desire, creation, and 
consumption of goods is a vital cog in 
the American business machine. And 
advertising is the lubrication that keeps 
the wheel turning by moving the goods 
out of the factories, across the shelves 
of the stores, and into the homes of 
America. 

To imagine what would happen if 
the production wheel ever stopped, or if 
it had never been started in the first 
place, it is necessary to understand that 
advertising has three results linked in- 
separably together: advertising makes it 
possible for more people . . . to have 
more money . . . to buy more products. 

Advertising makes low-cost luxuries 
available to greater numbers of people. 
The consumer thinks of this bonanza as 
being able to buy a product for less be- 
cause the manufacturer sells so much. 
The manufacturer calls it “cutting the 
cost per hundred”; the larger number 
otf sales assured by advertising enables 
him to cut the cost per unit through 
mass production. That’s why an unad- 
vertised product rarely sells for less than 
an advertised one, and why millions of 
Americans can take for granted products 
which in Europe only the wealthy can 
enjoy. 

Thus, large-scale advertising, and the 
mass production it creates, places an 
endless parade of products within easy 
reach of most American pockets. But 
advertising serves another purpose, too. 
It provides the jobs that fill those Ameri- 
can pockets with money. 

Because it helps the small manufac- 


turer grow larger and helps the large 
manufacturer retain his position of lead- 
ership, advertising brings the greatest 
number of competitors into the race for 
the consumer dollar. By heightening 
competition, advertising stimulates tech- 
nological research as each manufacturer 
strives to make his product better. 
When this research opens new manu- 
facturing horizons, advertising has pro- 
vided more jobs for American workers. 

Once it has given an American work- 
er a job, advertising helps make that job 
secure by keeping the wheel of produc- 
tion turning. With our interlocking sys- 
tem of economy, one man’s expenses are 
another man’s income. As the depres- 
sion of the ’30’s proved, when one group 
of Americans is hurt financially, families 
everywhere suffer, too. No one can esti- 
mate how many business “slumps” have 





MARY NOLAN, 16, of Evanston 
Township (Ill.) High School, wrote 
the essay which appears on this 
page. Miss Nolan’s article won the 
$500 first prize in the 1950 Na- 
tional Essay Contest of the Adver- 
tising Federation of America. About 
45,000 essays were entered in the 
contest from schools throughout 
the country. 











been avoided because advertising kept 
the goods moving. 

Aside from the material results of ad- 
vertising, entertainment and cultural 
benefits come through the media of ra- 
dio, television, magazines, and newspa- 
pers. 

Radio might exist in America on a 
subscription basis, as it does in some 
countries, but certainly there would not 
be the great variety of programs were it 
not for the originality of American ad- 
vertising. The greatest strides in the de- 
velopment of television will come as 
more and more advertisers discover, as 
they did with radio, that an engaging 
show will bring their products into mil- 
lions of American homes for only a frac- 
tion of a penny per home. 

The extensive circulation and great 
popularity of American newspapers and 
magazines help to keep our population 
well-informed. Since newspapers derive 
approximately two thirds of their in- 


come from advertising, the average per- 
son could not afford a newspaper if ad- 
vertising were discontinued. 

Nation-wide advertising is one of the 
forces which help to make the United 
States really united. Where a century 
ago it took months for a new idea to 
spread across the country, nowadays a 
new fashion spreads from seaboard to 
seaboard almost as quickly as it takes a 
popular magazine to reach the news- 
stands. Thanks to advertising, what a 
teenager wears in Dallas is much like 
what a teenager wears in Detroit. A 
housewife in Seattle may serve the same 
brand of vegetable as a housewife in 
New York, and a man in Maine, listen- 
ing to a radio show with a coast-to-coast 
hook-up, will laugh at the same jokes as 
a man in Florida. In countless ways like 
these, advertising pulls the nation to- 
gether despite differences in space. 

In other ways, advertising has devel- 
oped a more intelligent buying public. 
Americans have learned that advertising 
is a pledge. They know that a manufac- 
turer will find himself out on a business 
limb if he fails to deliver the goods at 
the price and quality advertised. The 
Federal Trade Commission estimates 
that less than one per cent of all adver- 
tising is fraudulent—just one more rea- 
son why it’s safer to buy an advertised 
product than an unadvertised one. 

American consumers also know that 
advertising offers a set of standards. 
“Following the ads” helps them to 
judge the quality of goods and to know 
what prices are right. 

In all these ways, advertising con- 
tributes its share to the American way 
of life. 

Not only does it create an endless 
array of new and varied products, it 
also provides the very jobs which en- 
able us to buy those products. 

By stabilizing employment and pro- 
duction, advertising strengthens our 
people’s faith in the American form of 
business and government. They know 
that as long as America keeps turning 
out her production miracle, her govern- 
ment will never decay. This faith in 
America gives them a self-confidence 
that the rest of the world admires. Peo- 
ple all over the world see Americans 
enjoying the two products of their great 
factory, and they look to America for 
leadership. 

That’s why Americans, accustomed 
to radios and refrigerators, to security 
and freedom, find it impossible to imag- 
ine an America without advertising. 
Without advertising, the America they 
know wouldn't exist. 





